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e Development of Denver | 
By Charles Mulford Robinson 


Expert in City Planning 





It has been finally and definitely decided town, many suggestions were made and 
that Denver is to have a great Civic Center, many points touched upon which the follow- 
one of the most costly and pretentious in ing months and years saw executed. Of 
the United States. But the account of the these we shall speak further on. But the 
picture to be created is less interesting, for most striking thing in the Report, and the 
it is less typical and suggestive, than is the natter upon which the greatest emphasis 
story of the achievement—of how the city was put, was a suggestion for a Civie 
was brought to desire and to be willing to Center, with the State House as its crow 
pay for such an improvement. For the This was worked out with some care; was 
city has done much illustrated with dia 
else, in the last few grams d ] rge 
years, than simply water 


dream of the architect- is a surpl t 
iral picture. Soon, in the Re $ 
deed, Denver may be lished the nend 
famous as the city that tio ed i1 
a dozen years trans- it ere ‘ 
formed—a dozen years guarded s 

and the faith and per- The Ri s sul 
sistency of a local artist I te t nh opel 
and of a strong Mayor, meet 9 he Mavyor’s 
and of the men who be- othe ( ( ter 


lieved in them. For noon. Next morning 


the ne vyspapers g 


there never was popu- 


gave it 

lar movement without in full, with diagrams 
leaders. and pictures. Evening 
. . . = 

At the beginning I papers were equally 


had a small part in this renerous, and the sec- 
civic renaissance, but 
it seems so small when 
the full story is told 
that I believe it not im- 
proper for me to accede 
to the request to tell 
how the Denver plans CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, A.M. plans.” It was esti 
developed. mated that the lar d for 

It was, then, in the winter of 1906 that the Civic Center would cost fully three mil 
the recently appointed Art Commission of lion dollars, but several things were to be 
the City and County of Denver telegraphed gained besides simply an open space, treate: 
a request to me to stop for a few days in’ with pools and fountains, with trees an 
Denver, on my way to Honolulu, to suggest benches and flowers on the very edge of the 
to it what could be done for the city’s business district. These included the digni- 
artistic improvement. I spent about ten fying of the capitol, the preservation of a 
days, at the end of that time submitting a very grand mountain view, otherwise threat- 


publican said, in intro 
ducing many columns 
of interviews on the 
subject: “Denver was 


agog yesterday over the 





j 
1 


report embodying my suggestions. Be- ened by tall buildings; the bringing of sev 
cause civic improvement is properly inter- eral adjacent but absolutely unrelated publie 
preted as meaning much more than simply buildings into a harmonious scheme. and ‘ 
improving the appearance of a city or the rectifying of a very awkward junction 





ee oe 


ehind it Che Mayor wv 
Robert W. Speer, who, still in office, 

place among the great mayo1 

and the president of the 
Art ( ssion was Henry Read, an artist, 
ied in office, has since that 
| 1) bet g ng almost his whole life in 

sacrificing devotion to the 

ent of his adopted city. 

u tal l i) | igh the three following months the 
EXC { on dragged its slow way, the issue 
bring | i { denhnite ¢ ( ming somewhat befogged as other 


ed 3 ers pul estions ere injected. A discussion of 
er, e called a inicipal ownership stirred I 

Brown Palace [ot the evenings f ejals were to be voted for, and the Civie 
Februar ith, ut I ng been Center project lost its original clearness and 
i Januar Lt It was ar ttractiveness as an issue through the ne- 

e only one essity of voting, not directly for or against 
d r that no 1 eed be kept t, but just on a charter amendment per- 
price, and that “the dinner is tting the issue of long term bonds. This 
C givel r the purpose of either boosti1 ve a great advantage to the conservative 
g tl tobinson plan. The mem- yposition, which was well organized and 

e Real Estate Exchange have not determined. The chairman of the Art 


made up their minds.” It was stated that Commission worked tirelessly to keep the 
the 1 ild seat four hundred. The real issue before the people, but with four 
newspaype say that « t hundred applied or five vital questions to be voted upon, 
for seat and that from the Governor’ and the newspapers all at cross purposes 
down the most representative men of the on the various matters, it was impossible 
‘ were present Phe Mavor made a lor go to conduct a convineing campaign of edu- 
speec! He said: “No attempt will be eation. The day before election half pag 
made by the city administration to fore: lvertisements were published, headed i 
this improvement. It rests with you.” arge black letters: 


Pay ] , ] } . om _— an le > 1. , ’ 
But the he showed how small relativels Vote it Down. It’s a Mortgage. Protect 


was Denver's debt; he explained how this your home, your labor, your savings.” 
plan could be financed by a fiftv-vear bond he proposed amendment was defeated, 
issue, 1f permission could be secured to but by a very slender majority, and as the 


is . ~ such long term ol ligations, and he Mavor, who had identified himself with the 
said: Civic Center scheme was reélected by a 
“It will pay, becaus« t will add to the handsome majority, the artist—such is the 


city’s beauty thereby attract and elevate; ] ] f 


: : blessed and “unpractiecal” hopefulness is) 
it will permanently establish the business . a : 
. ‘ his kind refuse: 1a yy, rare’ t 
center—worth much to anv city: it will be : ed to be discouraged. 
: : < 
of great value as an advertising feature: its s seemed worth while to describe at some 
artistic and ornamental value for the future ength this lost campaign that the story of 
cannot be measured by dollars: its cas! t, coupled to the ultimate victory, may be 
value will more than double in ten years 1 oe . 
: - eering ther communities. No city 


but above all it will make our people more 3 er ae 2 
proud of Denver.’ er had darker outlook for a great Civic 

Whon he fae a Center than had Denver the morning after 

? ee : t May election in 1906. 

gue -— ai ath si antral poy “en On the surface little was doing for the 
paralleled height. A great majority rose to project during the rest of that year. But 
its feet and handkerchiefs, napkins and January of 1907 Mayor Speer appointed 
glasses were waved.” committee of twelve prominent citizens, 


Another s] er was the chairman of the epresenting, as his letter of appointment 


Art Commission, wh¢ Is rged the pls n. tated, “the banking, real estate and other 

















erests of the city,” to give him thei icant civic center w 


"y] , j ; ot t essenti require? ‘ ae 
idgment, aiter 1 il] investigation, as ‘ its la re d ild 


whether the city should “have a civie eents 


r open plaza, around which will be clus should be ' i 
tered our public and euasi-publie build nite co ging lines of communi ‘ 
oo] 1] } } ) lé ( j =j 
ings, or shouid aliow its “growth t l | co i ° 
- ° . —— ‘ nd st l iblie ) d Ss t t 
the ordinary lines of other cities Phe open frontage to stify ‘o sag? 
reason fi r the committee’s appointme t Was rehitectural dignity which is the crowning 
that the public refused to forget the drear distinction of a beautiful city; fir 
. yee ‘ 1 4] .: ; snHould provide space ior a publie 
the Civic Center, and the preparation o i f 
. had Ssultabd for adornment bv priv ft 
plans for eight story building on part and 1 ests, where visitors as Ss citi- 
r ——s . ——— einai =— i heteeimanimaan 
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ARCTL OF WELCOME AT ENTRANCE TO N1O TATION, DENY 


of the proposed site, and directly opposite zens may find provision for the enjoyment of 
: . : ir music ; leasan anc ippro- 

the handsome Public Library, made neces- CP©&?@ sic amid pleasant and appro 
= ° pat priate surroundings. 

sary a prompt and definite conclusion. The “= hich ideal ; he Civ; 
: : ay n spite of this high ideal of what the Civie 
committee made its report on February 


‘ ; . : : . (enter ight to be, the committee endorsed 
19th. It said, in part, referring to the ‘eee 
} 7 s the purehase < only ibout hal t nd 
proposed building: : ° 
roposed in the original Report. 1] this 
“Such a structure would not only be an rtailment the probabl xpet la 
‘ ( propand ( ( = lal 


injury to the Library itself, but would isolate . 
it, and thus destroy its architectural value PUT in hea 

in relation to the city. It at once became $5,000,000 to $1,100,000, and it may be tl 
evident to every member of your committee members of the committee felt that j 


that it was absolutely necessary to guard much was done the rest would But 
against this danger, although the obvious 4.0 yp ; 
remedy—the acquisition of the ‘Bates’ tri- ‘© ‘MOUsHhE Is not suggested in the recon 
angle by the City—was felt to be an inade- mendations, which February 271 er 


quate step, because it would create an insig- endorsed by the Real Estate Exchana 
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on March 7th by the Chamber of Commerce 


The Report, with these endorsements, was 
published in pamphlet form, in style similar 
to that which the original plan had been 
issued = the vear before. The emphatic 
vording the resolut ns was as follows 


That the Denver Real Estate Exchangs 
hereby heartily endorses the recommenda 
tions made by the committee to Mayor 
Speer, and urges the administration to carry 

; i} 


out a e recommendations as speedily as 
practicable, hereby pledging the support of 
this Exchange to the city administration in 
its efforts to fulfill this plan.” 


“That the Denver ¢ imber of Commerce 
and Board of Trade not only heartily en 
dorses the report of the committee here- 
tofore made to the Mayor in reference to 
such proposed improvements but earnestly 


One little portion of it was already city 
property, and the rest, not quite two full 
blocks, was very little improved. The clear 
ing of this tract would open the vista be- 
tween State House and Court House. The 
suggested plan of development was to con 
tinue Fifteenth and Sixteenth Streets as 
thoroughfares; at the former building line 
the cleared tract to set a row of trees, 
maintaining the entity of each street 
and pleasantly shading the walk on the 
ner side; and on each side of the re 
served strip, from the Court House to the 
Capitol grounds, to plant a second row of 
trees, parallel with the street rows but 
placed so far inward as to extend the end 
lines of the Court House building, so that 
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DENVER CIVIC CENTER 


urges the administration to forthwith, as 
speedily as possible, carry the same into 
effect.” 

This was very powerful backing, and 
possibly it was the more notable since, fol- 
lowing the defeat of the suggested charter 
amendment, it would now be necessary for 
the East Denver Park District to meet the 
whole expense in a period of ten years. 

It is well at this point to consider what 
the two plans were. The Report of 1906 
suggested (the first two diagrams make 
clear the references) the extension of Six 
teenth Street to the Capitol grounds, “so 
restoring to that important business thor 
oughfare the State House vista of which 
it has now been partly robbed and which 
the erection of a high building on the plat 
between Lincoln Avenue and Broadway 
would entirely destroy.” That plat was 
vacant except for high billboards. Second- 
lv, it proposed the purchase of the land 
between the Court House and Broadway. 





the latter would exactly complete the inner 
picture’s frame. For the triangle beyond 
Broadway, on the center axis of the scheme 
a fountain was planned; then the water, 
carried under the street by pipe, was to 
serve the public again in an oblong basin. 
The detail with which all this was worked 
it, and the promised attractiveness of it 
in Denver, where water is a rare landscape 
feature, need not be here gone into. Third, 
the city was about to build its new audi- 
torium, and a site was selected for this 
that would tie the lately completed Mint 
and the Publie Library, on which work 
was just to commence, into the scheme. 
For the development of the reserved strip 
recommended by the Committee of Twelve. 
the committee suggested no plans except 
that the Pioneers’ Monument, for which the 
money had been raised, should occupy one 
corner of it. Thus the public, with no con- 
crete picture to stir its imagination, failed 
to enthuse over the report, and vet, signifi- 
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[Il.—SECOND CIVIC CENTER PLAN 
A—The Capitol. B—The Capitol Grounds 
Mint. 
cantly, it clung to the recommendation, en- 
dorsing it through societies and organi- 
zations, for at least the project had the 
merit of being half the loaf of which there 
had been a dream—and in accepting a half 
loaf instead of the whole there was great 
saving of expense! 

The sculptor for the Pioneers’ Monument 
was Frederick MacMonnies, and a few 
months after the report of the Committee 
of Twelve appeared he came to Denver to 
study the monument’s proposed site. Of 
course he was told at once of the Civic 
Center discussion, and he too was thrilled 
by the opportunity, in the proximity of 
great buildings and the cheapness of the 
improvements between them, and aroused 
to the danger that the city might fail to do 
anything or might do too little. After con- 
siderable investigation and thought he sub- 


C—The ; 
F—The Auditorium (in Diagram II): site for Public Building (in Diagram IV) 


IV.—ACCEPTED CIVIC CENTER PLAN 


Court House D—The Library E—The 
mitted in some drawings a third scheme. 
This swung the axis of the Civic Center 
yet further to the left, so that the site 
suggested by the Committee of Twelve lay 
about midway between that of the original 
plan and that of the MacMonnies plan, and 
yet the distance between the site of the 
first plan and that of the last was not so 
great that one might not throw a stone 
from one to the other, and of course at the 
Capitol grounds they intersected. Dia- 
gram four will make this clear. 

The advantage of the MacMonnies plan 
over the first plan was that it made use of 
very much cheaper property, passing into 
a section that was in that familiarly de- 
pressing transition stage which is found 
when early residents abandon a_ section 
and business has not come. The advantage 
over the Committee plan was that at an 
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expense not greatly increased there would 
be secured an open space of far more 
adequate proportion and much more sym- 
metry. The plan was not ideal. It util- 
ized, for instance, the back of the Library 
instead of the front of it, and it needed 
for completion the construction of a new 
Court House on a site probably a good deal 
less convenient than the site of the existing 
building. But at least it seemed to make 
practicable and feasible a very good Civie 
Center, that would emphasize and dignify 
the State Capitol, that would harmonize 
discordant street intersections, and would 
make possible a grouping of public build- 
ings around a monumental and imposing 
plaza. These were the ends desired and if 
they were not obtained in the best possible 
way through this plan, they yet would be 
very effectively attained. 

The Art Commission submitted the sug- 
gestion to half a dozen men who had had 
experience in city planning, and to me, and 
we all agreed that it was a good alter 
native scheme. Then it had the sketches 
put into popularly comprehensible form, 
with an attractive ideal picture of the way 
the plaza would look on completion, with 
all the buildings erected. This was made 
by local architects. It also made a careful 
estimate of the cost of the property to be 
acquired. This was figured at $1,500,000, 
as compared with $1,100,000 for the Com- 
mittee plan and with $5,000,000 for the first 
plan. Thus fortified, the Commission 
issued, under date of August, 1908, a bro- 
chure containing the picture, diagrams, and 
= distelgtion. 

Very promptly and handsomely the Com- 
mittee of Twelve adopted a resolution en- 
dorsing and recommending the new plan. 
In formal resolutions it was approved also 
by the Art Commission, the Real Estate 
Exchange, the directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Colorado Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects. In 
its brochure the Commission claimed that 
the new plan made possible the creation of 
“a plaza that no city in the world can ex- 
cel,” and added: “It is now easy of attain- 
ment, at no great cost, but the onnortunity 
once lost can never he recalled.” The 
people seemed quite ready now, and there 
was such public endorsement as justified the 
Park Commission in favorable action. But 
under the Denver law it was not the public 
at large that would be asked to pay for the 


improvement. The cost was going to fall 
on one park district; a comparatively small 
number of people would have to pay for it, 
and so the battle was by no means won. 
But Mayor Speer still lent to the project 
his powerful support, and Chairman Read 
of the Art Commission never rested. Much 
credit must be given also to Jacob Fillius, 
the president of the Park Board, officially 
the matter being from this time in the Park 
Commission’s hands. 

Chere was one favorable and one un- 
favorable condition affecting the situation. 
The first was that the East Denver Park 
District, containing some business and a 
good deal of high class residence property, 
was the richest in the city, with an assessed 
valuation on real estate of upwards of 
$60,000,000; and that upon this rich section 
no park levy had ever been made, the park 
area it had having been given to it by 
Congressional grant, or been paid for by 
the city at large before the district plan 
was in operation. As compared with this 
situation, the other three districts, with an 
assessed valuation of only $32,000,000, had 
lately spent $800,000 for park work. These 
considerations seemed to make favorable 
action by the district no more than reason- 
able. But the unfortunate condition was 
that there was need of the district doing, 
at this particular time, a good deal more 
than simply provide a Civie Center. There 
were small parks, playgrounds and boule- 
vards to be created, for Denver was launched 
on a comprehensive plan of city improve- 
ment, and these other needs about which 
there was little dispute, were going to cost 
the district about a million dollars. That 
the people of one park district would volun- 
tarily tax themselves $2,500,000, even if to 
do so would create a satisfactory Civic 
Center, was by no means a foregone con- 
clusion. And under the law the matter did 
rest with the people themselves. At all 
events there was sure to be some determined 
opposition. 

The Park Board carefully made its esti- 
mates, divided the District into nearly forty 
subdistricts in which assessments were 
graduated according to the estimated bene- 
fits, and at last, on August 18th, 1909, was 
able to announce through newspaper publi- 
cation just what each lot owner would have 
to pay, in total tax and in average annual 
assessment for ten years, if the plans were 
approved. This publication continued for 
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ten days. Then for ninety days, until the the right also to withdr thi protest 
end of November, the people had the right thin that time f thev changed the 
to file protests. It only 25 per cent of th is The thing t t was going oe 
affected property should protest, the plar s the number ot protests t rere ¢ 
would by law be defeated. he end he 1 ety OT | Ye 

Those ninety days were days ‘ most champions of the movement did not giv: 
strenuous contest. It was claimed by the ip, even when thev feared that 


: friends of the project that there was a_ being their cause had been lost. As 


great deal of misrepresentation and false stateme tte her was spr 
hood. Certainly there were some villifying tests beg to be withdrawn, for as 
newspaper articles and SOMITE errone Is \n I S re 7 I dt v the \ ¢ 











ISLE OF SAFETY WITIE LIGHT STANDARD, LATELY CONSTRUCTED IN THE TRIANGLE AT BROADWAY 
AND SIXTEENTII—A SUGGES T.ON OF TILE REPORT OF 1906 


This view is interesting also showing the Court Hlouse and the ’ ter of t } ling 
original Civie Center site W ! low as the re 
statements as to the taxes that would be f withdrawals balanced the volun 
levied. Before these could be overtaken protests, and then passed t ad trom tbat 
and negatived by true explanations so con- time the opponents of the plan were making 
1 siderable a flood of protests flowed in that, a losing fight. And all the time the arg 
had the time for consideration been half as ments for the improvement were being 
long as it was, the plans would have been’ given. These would make an interesting 


defeated by a very emphatic majority. In volume of civic appeal. It would be a bor 
the years to come, residents of other cities, of which the citizens of Denver would ha 
admiring Denver’s great improvements, as much reason to be proud as of the 
need not think that it was easy there to Civie Center. Near the end of the mor 
secure approval for the expenditure of large there was held in the Auditorium a er 
sums. Taxpayers are pretty much the same public meeting, under the auspices of 
all the world over. But the people who for Chamber of Commerce, the Traffic ( 
ninety days had the right to file protests. had the Real Estate Exchang Its ant I 
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purpose was to make public and authorita- 
tive explanation of every detail in connec- 
tion with the projected betterments. The 
Mayor, the president of the Park Board, a 
former Mayor and a clergyman spoke Phe 
latter urged that tl the e 








SIXTEENTH STREET LIGHTING SYSTEM 


templated Civic Center, parks and play- 
grounds, meant much more than mere physi- 
cal beauty. That it meant a better city 
morally and mentally as well as materially 
had been, he said, the lesson of beauty in 
the past. Former Mayor Rogers told of the 





improvement WOrk that other cities in 
Europe and America were doing; a letter 
vas read from a former Governor; and the 

ial explanations were lucid and explicit. 
When the ninety days had expired, it was 


ommon belief that the standing protests 
were insufficient to defeat the project. But 
it took a long time to determine this with 
certainty. The district contained 72,255.68 


lots; many thousand lots were included in 
the protests, and it was known that some 

‘ the protests were fraudulent, or; at least 
not legally effective, owing to duplication or 
to the location of the lots outside the assess- 
able district or for other reasons. Both 
sides, and the Park Board, put men to 
work on the records. The conclusion an- 
nounced by the City Engineer, who reported 
to the Park Board, was that the lots in- 
cluded in legally effective protests were only 
twenty per cent of the area to be assessed. 
The fight had been won. And, in spite of 
all the tumult and the shouting, it had been, 
as Denver Municipal Facts well says: “the 
determined silence, the splendid spurning of 
the right to protest on the part of nearly 
four-fifths of the property owners in the 
East Denver Park District, that won the 
day.” The owners of more than 60,000 lots 
rebuked in silence the opposition. With 
no one supremely dramatic moment, and 
with no inspiring general assault, the vic- 
tory had been gained because a great major 
ity had kept the faith and had stood their 
ground. 

I have said that in the three years since 
the first report was made and Denver awak- 
ened to consciousness of what the city 
might become the citizens had been doing 
a great many other things than simply 
dreaming of a Civic Center. <A letter from 
the chairman of the Art Commission, writ- 
ten two months after the Report was sub- 
mitted, said: 

“As to accomplishing other things recom- 
mended in your Report, a smoke ordinance 
has been passed and the inspectors ap- 
pointed; a City Forester has been appointed 
and the entrance to City Park, as recom- 
mended, has been virtually determined on. 
The public comfort station is already under 
construction, the Auditorium plans are 
agreed on, the Sixteenth Street lighting so 
far settled that we are getting bids on the 
work, and the Welcome Arch is almost com- 
pleted.” 

The Welcome Arch had been planned be- 
fore my arrival, and was under way at the 
station entrance, but even with that omitted 
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the record is a pretty big one. For the 


y that Mr. Read 
himself is more largely responsible than any 


lighting it is proper to s 


one else, he having designed the fixtures, 
and supervised the installation of the sev- 
eral systems of ornamental municipal light- 
ing since completed. 

In addition to the Civie Center radical 
and costly improvements recommended in 
the Report had been the extension of Broad 
way at least to Larimer Street, and a series 
of boulevards and parkways that would tie 
the scattered parks into a system. The 
Broadway extension was urged mainly on 
traffic grounds, and so commended itself 
that the Committee of Twelve, in reporting 
on the Civie Center, added the recommend- 
ation that this be also done. It may, said 
the Committee, “at first sight appear to be 
a costly undertaking, although it is not so 
in reality, as the street would pass through 
property which now has no great value, but 
which would, in consequence of the ex- 
tension, at once command prices that in the 
opinion of the Committee would compensate 
many times over for the cost of the im- 
provement.” This view was generally ac- 
cepted, and the improvement is now well 
advanced. As to the boulevard and park- 
way system, it was possible in my short 
visit to do little more than point out the 
need, and make a few suggestions as to the 
Acecord- 
ingly, the administration did the wisest 
thing it could do in acting on the sug- 
gestion. It sent for George F. 


lines and manner of development. 


Kessler, a 
man of large boulevard and parkway ex- 
perience, to come and make a concrete study 
of that one subject. This he did with much 
ability, designing a very comprehensive sys 
tem which now is being rapidly realized. 
The Auditorium was not put on the site 
I recommended, but the building of it, its 
artistic interior decoration under the direc- 
tion of the Art Commission, and its oper- 
ation as a great municipal theatre, has been 
one of the most striking of the civic achieve- 
ments of the administration of Mayor Speer. 
Great viaducts have been built or are build- 
ing, and important additions of area have 
been made to some of the parks. Three 
years ago the city did not know what a good 
playground for children was. It was neces 
sary to explain that the modern idea of a 
playground was something else than a vac- 
ant space where children, unsupervised, had 


the opportunity to fight it out. Today 
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Denver is one of the leading cities in the 
playground movement. 


Pe rhaps in few words no better ick 


t i can 
be given of the enlarged Civie conception of 
Denver, of the rate at which the city al 
ready progressive, new without rawness, and 
admirably built in many respects—is being 
reconstructed. than by quoting some ol the 
things which were provided for that tax 
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ORNAMENTAL LIGHT POSTS, DENVER 


levy accepted a few months : 
Denver Park District. 


gro by the East 
These were the 
things which, though estimated to cost 





a 
million dollars, were accepted as a matter 
of course, as being practically out of the 
field of discussion. The only fight was on 
the Civic Center. 

There were to be (I make my summary 
from the official notice of assessment): six 


modern playgrounds, averaging a block or 
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Phe people of Denver have, speaking in a 


sense, traveled a long way in three 
d they are moving forward now 


greater impetus than they have ever 
Phe ¢ ic Center which has just been 
orized is the one most striking under- 
ng, epitomizing in a single achievement 
pirit that pervades the whole city. But 
her municipalities that would not be out- 
ne by Denver weuld have had occasion 
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much lengthened; land for four parkways 
was to be acquired, these varying in width 
from 130 to 220 feet; slight additions were 
to be made to Cheesman Park; Thirty- 
second Avenue Boulevard was to be extend- 
ed, and property acquired for an important 
street extension. All this was in one park 
district, and was accepted by the people of 
that district without criticism as conform- 
ing to their ideas for the improvement of 
their city. 
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iuxiously to watch her, even had the Civie 
Center project been finally rejected. She 
has had a big Mayor, with the courage that 
ought to go with great ideas; and as presi- 
dent of the Art Commission she has had a 
man who not merely had a vision, but who 
had the patience, persistency and strength 
to make others see it. These men have not 
foreed the citizens to unwilling action; but 
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they have brought Denver to want for her- 
self the things that they want for her, and 
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to dream of her future as they long since 
were dreaming. Denver has been fortun- 
ate in its leaders; but the citizenship has 
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given proof that there was in it the quality 


s such leader 


A Municipal Theatre and Concert Hall 


In 1904 the city of Denver voted to issue 
$400,000 worth of bonds to build a hall for 
the Democratic National Convention of 
1908. This building, now known as the 


Auditorium, was erected and served the 


shows and expositions of various kinds 

which brought in a considerable income. 
Last November, after a thorough over- 

hauling, the Auditorium, newly decorated 


and furnished, was reopened as a municipal 




















THE DENVER AUDITORIUM 


purpose of the occasion for which it was 
designed. The question then arose as to 
the best way of making use of the vast 
opportunities it offered for the future. 
Centrally located, conveniently reached 
from all parts of the city, and absolutely 
fireproof, it seemed destined to fill a large 
part in the recreation life of the people. 
The first step in this direction was taken 
in October, 1908, when the city opened the 
building for free Sunday concerts, one-third 
of the expense of which has been met by 
the tramway company. The hall was also 
rented by the city for conventions, lectures, 


theatre, and has been in frequent service 
ever since. A contract had been made with 
a prominent theatrical booking concern for 
a season of twenty weeks, receipts and ex- 
penses to be shared on a basis of 30 per 
cent to the city and 70 per cent to the 
managers. The enormous seating capacity 
makes possible the low rates for the high- 


class entertainments presented. Prices 
range from 25 cents to $1. The profits 


from this source go towards the Sunday free 

eoncerts, which are sometimes attended by 

as many as 18,000 people during one day. 
An orchestra of forty pieces has given 
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excellent programs during the winter. The 
numbers are chosen to please and to elevate 
the popular taste, and while there is no 
forcing of the educational element, the 
wise choice of selections is having its 
effect upon the tone of the audiences. 
The concert programs are printed each 
week in “Denver Municipal Facts,” which 
is published by the city and delivered free 
upon request. 

The Auditorium, with its new equipment, 
appears to fill every need of indoor enter- 
tainment. The audience feels comfortable 
and safe, finding the heating, ventilation 
and lighting satisfactory, the acoustics per- 
fect, and knowing that in ease of fire the 
hall could be emptied in three minutes. All 
the seats are opera chairs, and the line of 
vision from every part of the hall to the 
platform or stage is unobstructed. The in- 
terior design expresses the Greek dignity 
and simplicity, and the coloring of old ivory 
with panels of rose and green is restful and 
appropriate. The stage curtains were pre- 
sented by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, one of velvet, the other a sym- 
bolic painting by Albert Herter. 

Aside from the results obtained by the 
use to which this building has been put the 
most remarkable fact about it is its two- 
fold capacity. Within a few hours it can 
be transformed from a theatre seating 3,500 
people, with every needed modern equip- 
ment, into a hall where 12,000 persons can 
be comfortably accommodated. Denver 
claims to have originated this idea, and to 
be the only city in the country containing a 
building so equipped. The ingenious plan 
was conceived by Mr. Robert Willison of 
Denver, and claims the admiration of all 
the theatrical men who have seen it in 
operation. 
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The work of making the change is usually 
done at night. The solid steel proscenium 
arch and its pedestals, a combined weight of 
18 tons, are first lifted by means of cables 
and electric motors into a little house on 
the roof of the building. There the struc- 
ture is chained and braced by steel girders 
so that it cannot drop. All the other stage 
accessories (the fly gallery, the dressing 
room partitions, the seenery and the ecur- 
tains) are hoisted to the roof, and then the 
immense hole in the ceiling through which 
they have disappeared is covered by a great 
sheet of canvas of the same color as the 
ceiling. The nine steel-and-concrete boxes 
on each side of the parquet are run on 
wheels a distance of 25 feet over a little 
track to their position along the main walls. 
The transformation is completed by bring- 
ing up from the basement the sections of the 
platform and putting them together in 
readiness for convention, lecture or concert. 
Provision can also be made for giving full 
floor space for booths and display in case of 
expositions. 

During 1909 it cost Denver over $34,000 
to operate the Auditorium, including the 
municipal theatre, and the year’s receipts 
from rentals amounted to more than $23,000. 
Mayor Speer claims that the balance of 
expenditure has been more than covered by 
the big dividends received by the people in 
recreation and instruction. This enterprise 
has met with enthusiastic response from the 
people of Denver and with interested com- 
ment from civic workers throughout the 
country. It suggests an idea which other 
cities may not be able to develop as fully 
as Denver has, but which may be a means 
of civie betterment which shall go hand in 
hand with other more widely tested plans 
for relaxation and stimulus. 
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The Limits of City Beautification—A Reply 
to an Inquiry 


By Frederick Law Olmsted 


Professor of Landscape Architecture, Harvard University 


You ask me what possibilities there are 
for a landscape architect to beautify a city 
already built up; and again, doubtingly, 
whether in the nature of things, there is 
much that can be done in the older part of 
the city as it stands today. 

I share your feeling of doubt in so far as 
to look with distrust on a great deal of well 
meant agitation for “beautifying” cities, 
which seems to proceed as though beauty 
were something that could be put on like a 
garment or applied like whitewash. 

The principal features that go to make 
up the appearance of a built up city are: 
first, the sizes, shapes and slopes of the 
streets; second, the sizes and character of 
the buildings and their location in respect 
to each other and the street spaces; third, 
the distribution of the unbuilt land not in- 
cluded in the streets; and, fourth, the sur- 
face treatment of the unbuilt land both 
within and without the street limits, and 
the character and distribution of objects 
that rise from these surfaces, whether trees, 
telegraph poles, fences or what not. 

Of all these the most important, because 
the most difficult to change, is the street 
layout. Radical and extensive changes in 
the street plan of built up cities practically 
never take place. Sometimes, where a street 
system becomes unbearably inadequate for 
the business thrown upon it by a city’s 
growth or by changes in the methods of 
transportation, relief becomes economically 
imperative, and a limited number of prac- 
tically new, wide thoroughfares may be 
superimposed on an old street plan; and be- 
cause their appearance is so radically dif- 
ferent from that of the old streets and be- 
cause through absorbing the maximum traf- 
fic they are the streets most generally seen, 
these new thoroughfares sometimes bring 
about a greater impression of change than 
would correspond with their actual extent. 
There can, however, be few instances where 
such changes in the street plan of a built 
up city could be justified on merely 
aesthetic grounds; their primary justifica- 


tion must be economic—must be the more 
efficient carrying on of the prime business 
of a street, which is to afford passage for 
persons and goods and light and air. Here, 
as almost everywhere in city design, beauty 
must attend on use; and the opportunity 
for beauty lies in doing the thing that is 
needed for use in such a way as to give 
pleasure. 


Growth Creates Opportunities for Improvement 


While a street system once definitely fixed 
is apt to remain with little change through- 
out all history, the buildings of a city un- 
dergo a constant, gradual process of demoli- 
tion and rebuilding. The average duration 
of the buildings, whether measured by cen- 
turies as in many old European cities, or 
by decades as is more common, or by years 
as in chaotic New York, affords a measure 
of the rate of change in the economic and 
social conditions and of the quickness of the 
city in adjusting itself to these conditions. 
Stability in these regards makes for har- 
mony and for the beauty of harmony; in- 
stability and rapid change, when not con- 
trolled by widespread public taste, make for 
the discord and civie ugliness characteristic 
of most prosperous American cities. But 
instability and change, because they repre- 
sent growth and vitality, also open the way 
for constantly increasing civic beauty when- 
ever by any means reasonable harmony of 
aim and skill of execution can be secured 
in shaping those innumerable factors in the 
appearance of buildings which are not deter- 
mined by economic necessity. This wise 
harmony of aim and artistic skill of execu- 
tion can be fully reached only by the devel- 
opment and cultivation of the public taste. 
We are on the upward road, but it will be a 
long, long pull ;—as no one realizes so fully 
as an artist, for he knows how slow and un- 
certain is his own advance in taste in spite 
of striving as he does all the time for self- 
improvement. 

Something perhaps may be done by enact- 
ment, by official compulsion, in the way of 
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bettering urban architecture. Thus some 
very-much-governed European cities have 


taken on in parts a certain official harmony 
of architectural effect that is very restful 
and pleasing to an American weary of the 
discords of his native town; but to thrust 
government-made taste upon the people 
must be of questionable value in the long 
run—tmust tend to a respectable stagnation 
of art even under a wise and benevolent 
despotism; while with us, to have the tone 
of our architecture controlled by the taste 
of our municipal administrators might lead, 
I fear, to stagnation without respectability. 


The Cultivation of Individual Taste 


Improvement in the appearance of the 
city as affected by its chief component, the 
buildings, must come on the initiative of 
the individual builder, reconstructing or 
altering to meet new practical demands, and 
all that a landscape architect or any other 
sensitive and thoughtful observer can do to 
help, is to call favorably to public attention 
examples showing qualities that are suit- 
able to the practical conditions and that 
tend toward harmony, and to dissuade the 
public from pursuit of other qualities that 
may please the fancy in special cases but 
make, on the whole, for discord or ugliness. 
One other thing he can do, and that is to 
set forth as clearly as may be the means of 
making the public buildings which must be 
erected or altered from decade to decade 
contribute as much as possible to the beauty 
of the city and the artistic education of its 
people. 

The above things are what mainly deter- 
mine the appearance of a city. They are 
fundamental and like other fundaments 
they are deep rooted and hard to move. 
One man’s efforts can seldom make much 
impression on them; but every impulse 
counts, and unless there is some general 
movement in the right direction as to such 
matters, however slow, any superficial 
“beautifying” is rather like writing on the 
sand. 

On a par however with the placing and 
design of municipal buildings, both as af- 
fecting the appearance of the city and 
developing the public enjoyment of beauty. 
are the distribution and treatment of public 
open spaces other than streets. In addition 
to their aesthetic value the practical fune- 
tions of such spaces are very various and 
usually more or less mixed, ranging from 
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the mere admission of adequate light and 
air for public or private buildings, through 
the miscellaneous uses of ordinary city 
squares, to very specialized adaptations, as 
in public markets, outdoor gymnasia or fil- 
tration plants. It is seldom that an old 
city which is growing and changing has a 
series of public open spaces that meet even 
tolerably well its obvious needs, and usually 
such a city will find, upon careful inquiry, 
that it is both possible and profitable to 
make some changes in the extent or dis- 
tribution of these public open spaces, as 
well as in their internal arrangement, and 
in such matters good professional advice is 
of the greatest value. 


Beauty Depends Upon Suitability 


It is after all mainly such matters as the 
individual design of streets and public open 
spaces, their subdivision, their surface 
treatment and the arrangement and design 
of objects within them that wise municipal 
action can have the most considerable im- 
mediate effect on the appearance of an old 
city. Here, again, as always, it is not by 
doing things for the specific purpose of 
beautification that the best results can be 
wrought, but by doing all that needs other- 
wise to be done in the most fitting, orderly 
and beautifully appropriate manner, and es- 
pecially by maintaining all that is done 
with that perfection of efficiency and adap- 
tation to its purpose that always pleases the 
eye and the judgment. In a street this 
means, for example, that the curbs be wisely 
placed with a view to the traffic conditions 
and at the same time so as to divide the 
street in pleasant proportions, and their 
construction substantial and pleasing as to. 
color and texture. It means that the pave- 
ment should be good of its kind and well 
maintained and cleaned. It means that 
trees should be avoided where there is no 
proper room for them, and that where there 
is reasonable opportunity for them they 
should be properly planted and systemati- 
eally cared for. It means that encum- 
branees such as poles, posts, and overhead 
wires should be reduced to a minimum; 
done away with wherever it is economically 
feasible, and so far as unavoidable so placed 
and so designed as to detract as little as 
possible from the convenient use and from 
the pleasant appearance of the street. In 
all of our cities there is an enormous 
amount to be done in all such directions. 
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so much that at times it is rather discour- 
aging; so little can be accomplished in any 
one year with the resources available, even 
if there are no human obstructions to over- 
come, such as obstinate shortsighted officials 
wedded to routine, lazy or corrupt agents 
and employees, and the general inertia of 
the body politic. By concentrated effort, 
however, examples of the better thing can 
be secured, and I have faith enough in the 
people to believe that if their vagrant at- 
tention is persistently drawn to the differ- 
ence between wisely planned, well executed 
work and the work that results from a policy 
of drifting or from thoughtless or unskilled 
guidance, they will recognize the difference 
and raise the standard of their demands 
upon their servants. 


The Work of the Landscape Architect 


The need is for concentrated action by 
men having not only sufficient technical 
knowledge in the several fields of action 
but also an enthusiasm for doing good work 
and a reasonable amount of discretion and 
good taste to guide their enthusiasm. The 
technical knowledge is usually not hard to 
find and happily the enthusiasm for good 
work is wonderfully contagious; discretion 
and good taste we can only pray for, and 
push to the front when we recognize them. 

The whole business and training of a 
landscape architect is directed toward ar- 
ranging spaces of land for all kinds of uses 
with a dominant regard for the pleasure 
to be derived from the result; and if he has 
the right stuff in him to start with, this 
experience and training renders his advice 
more or less helpful in dealing with any 
problem where constructions or vegetation 
must be arranged or designed with any re- 
gard for appearance. Of how much assist- 
ance he can be in any particular is a matter 
absolutely impossible to tell in advance. 
Whether in any particular city his experi- 
ence elsewhere and his different point of 
view will enable him to see opportunities 
for practicable improvements which have 
escaped others, or to make a more convinc- 
ing statement of opportunities already reec- 
ognized or of the means of utilizing them, 
is a matter of pure guess-work. 

So, also, is it a matter of guess-work to 
say how much time and thought he would 
have to apply to the problems of a given 
city before he could offer advice of real 
value. 
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As to the other questions, there can be 
no question but that a landscape architect 
could give advice of much value as to the 
laying out of the new territory in streets 
and as to the location and construction of 
parks. 


The Functions of the City Engineer 


If, as I gather from your letter, the duty 
of carrying out in detail any street plans 
would normally fall upon the City En- 
gineer, it would be most unfortunate to 
incur his opposition. The man on the spot 
is likely to defeat his opponents in the 
end; and it does not seem wise to get good 
advice about a street plan and then turn it 
over for execution to a man bent upon 
proving the advice to be bad. You may 
say the City Engineer will doubtless think 
that the employment of a landscape archi- 
tect would trench upon his authority and 
even cast some reflection upon him. There 
is of course no general reason why he 
should think so; and other things being 
equal it would be far better to see him per- 
sonally and try to get his codperation than 
to go over his head. Of course if he hap- 
pens to be an impossible man, such as are 
to be found now and then in all walks of 
life, it may be necessary to disregard him. 
My experience, however, is that most city 
engineers have the good of their cities very 
much at heart and if approached in a proper 
spirit are glad of any real assistance they 
can get in pursuit of their duties. The City 
Engineer is or should be to the physical well 
being of the city what the family physician 
is to the physical health of the individual. 
The best physicians are always the readi- 
est to call in specialists for consultation 
when their patients are willing to pay for 
them, and similarly the City Engineer who 
wants his city to have the best street plan, 
or the best sewerage system, dr the best 
water supply, is the one who is readiest to 
consult with experts of special and ex- 
tended experience in any of those special 
lines. 

As to streets, the most general practice, 
where a systematic plan is made at all, is 
to have a special commission, which some- 
times has its engineering done by the City 
Engineer but frequently has an independent 
engineering force. The former plan, with 
a consulting expert, is I think decidedly 
preferable. As to parks, the almost in 
variable practice is to have a Park Com- 
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mission which employs a landscape archi- 
tect to advise as to matters of park location 
and general design and appearance, and 
which usually has an assistant of the City 
Engineer assigned to its staff for the en- 
gineering work. 

If your City Engineer is fundamentally 
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a bad one, the sooner you get rid of him the 
better, for such a man will certainly block 
progress; if he is not a bad one, then he 
wants to do the right thing by the city and 
it is only a matter of tactful discussion for 
you to come together with him as to the 
best procedure. 


Washington’s Safe and Sane Fourth’ 


By Henry B. 


The National Capital celebrated Inde- 
pendence Day in a “safe and sane” manner 
for the first time last year. The Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, the 
executive authority, in November, 1908, on 
motion of their President, made a regula- 
tion or ordinance, under the grant of legis- 
lative power made to the Commissioners 
by Congress, prohibiting the sale, storage 
or delivery, and the use except in public 
celebrations, of fireworks in the City of 
Washington or the more densely populated 
portions of the District of Columbia. This 
was notice to the fireworks dealers, which 
they took and respected. None of them, 
either wholesalers or retailers, attempted to 
evade the law. Baltimore and Alexandria 
fireworks dealers advertised their wares in 
Washington, but apparently they were not 
patronized except in connection with public 
celebrations. The citizens obeyed the law 
literally; only one arrest had to be made, 
and that was an Italian who could not read 
English, and who fired off a pistol, not 
knowing that the law prohibiting such an 
act had not been suspended. This was the 
first absolute municipal prohibition of pri- 
vate exhibitions of fireworks. 

Realizing that it was more necessary than 
ever that a suitable celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day should be held, in view of 
the fact that the old barbaric custom had 
been broken by the new regulation, the 
Commissioners requested the Board of 
Trade and Chamber of Commerce, the two 
principal civic organizations, to join with 
them in preparing for such a celebration. 
a - paper presented at the last annual meet- 
ing of the American Civic Association, at which 


time Mr. Macfarland was President of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia 


F. Macfarland 


Those bodies cordially responded and a 
joint committee was appointed with the 
President of the Commissioners as its 
chairman. An appeal was made to the 


citizens for the necessary funds, $2,500 
being asked, and the total amount sub- 


scribed was over $2,800. The interest of 
the Board of Education and the children of 
the publie schools and of all elements in 
the citizenship was soon apparent although 
there was the inevitable protest on the part 
of those who wanted “the old fashioned 
Fourth of July.” 

The plans worked out so successfully, 
greatly aided by perfect weather, that many 
of the objectors were converted and the 
“safe and sane celebration” was established 
in the good opinion of the community so 
that it will never be abandoned. No acci- 
dents, no fires, a smaller number of arrests 
than on ordinary days, and a much more 
general enjoyment of the day, were facts 
that could not be overcome. The hospitals 
reported at the close of the day that they 
had no patients due to the celebration, 
whereas they had reported 104 cases on the 
Fourth of July of last year, as due to the 
accidents from the use of explosives. Inci- 
dentally the sick in the hospitals and the 
sick at home had a perfectly quiet time, 
including the day and night preceding, for 
the first time in the history of Washington. 

Washington had not suffered exceptional 
losses either in life or property. But its 


authorities and its citizens had taken note 
of the increasing dangers from Fourth of 
July celebrations, and had determined to do 
their part in helping forward the movement 
throughout the country for a safe and sane 
celebration of the nation’s birthday. 


The 
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impressive figures of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, showing 
1,316 killed and 27,980 wounded as a result 
of the old fashioned forms of celebration 
during the past six years, were quoted in 
the newspapers as well as by public speakers 
H in the celebration meeting itself in a man- 
ner that convinced most thoughtful people 
that the time had come for a change. 

The program for the day provided for a 
. display of daylight fireworks at a central 
point with park surroundings and no near- 
by residences, from 9:30 until 10:30 in the 
morning; then the public meeting at the 
same place, surrounding the new memorial 
of the Grand Army of the Republie and 
its founder, Dr. Stephenson, where Senator 
Owen, of Oklahoma, made an oration, the 
Declaration of Independence was read, the 
“Star Spangled Banner” was sung, the 
school children sang other patriotic songs, 
and the United States Marine Band volun- 
teered and gave music. After this there 
was another display of daylight fireworks. 
At least 5,000 people, chiefly in family 
groups, attended the meeting and saw these 
fireworks exhibitions, and all were delighted 
with the shows. 

At half past two in the afternoon on the 
green ellipse south of the White House, 
at least 5,000 men, women and children 
listened to a band concert and watched 
another hour’s exhibition of the daylight 
fireworks, the grown-ups enjoying, as much 
as the children, the flags, balloons, paper 
animals, birds and fishes, liberated by the 
bombs high in air. Later in the afternoon 
a parade of automobiles decorated with 
flags and flowers, and arranged by the 
Washington Post, and for which it gave 
most of the prizes, passed up and down 
Pennsylvania avenue, around the Capitol 
and White House, and down to Potomac 
Park where the judges awarded the prizes, 
many thousands enjoying the sight. 

‘ In the evening there was an elaborate 
display of fireworks on the ellipse south of 
the White House. followed by a beautiful 
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illumination of Pennsylvania Avenue. The 
newspapers estimated that between 40,000 
and 50,000 people saw these night exhibi- 
tions. Never was there a more cheerful or 
good-tempered Apparently the 
young and old thoroughly enjoyed the day, 
which had a pienie character for most of 
them. Several of the suburban commun- 


crowd. 


ities organized their own firework exhibi- 
tions, and some had public meetings as well. 

The experience of the day suggested addi- 
tions and improvements for the celebration 
of the next Independence Day. An his- 
torical pageant, a regatta, more field sports, 
more band concerts, and a wider distribu- 
tion of the celebration points are among the 
things suggested for this year. Plans are 
now being made. The Joint Committee on 
Arrangements promptly took steps to pro 
vide a permanent organization to prepare 
for future celebrations, the Commissioners 
having announced at once that there will 
be no repeal or amendment of the regula 
tion prohibiting the old barbarie methods of 
celebrating the day. The new order of 
things met the approval of President Taft, 
who, upon being told by the Chairman of 
the Joint Committee of the plans for the 
celebration, wrote the following letter which 
was read at the public meeting: 

The White House, July 3, 1909 
My Dear Mr. Macfarland: 

I have your letter of July 1st with respect 
to the celebration of the Fourth of July. I 
am very sorry that I shall not be in the city 
on that day because of a previous engage- 
ment; but I am heartily in sympathy with 
the movement to rid the celebration of our 
country’s natal day of those distressing 
accidents that might be avoided and are 
merely due to a recklessness against which 
the public protest can not be too emphatic. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) WM. H. TAFT. 
Hon. Henry B. F. Macfarland, 

Commissioner of the District of Columbia. 

This letter, sent out by the Press Associ- 
ations with a brief account of the celebra- 
tion, must have helped the cause of the safe 
and sane celebration of Independence Day 
everywhere. 
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The City Beautiful the [deal to Aim At’ 


By Loring Underwood 
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indreds of other cities of 
Why are they doing it? Do 


simply because they wish 


t more beautiful regardless 

¢ No, it is because the hard- 

led business men of these cities, and 
e ! Licians, have come to realize 


good business investment. 
Beautiful and clean cities attract desir- 
citizens, and real estate values in- 
re c ( thes don’t make the man, but 
pretty near making the city. If 
not only wish to attract desirable citi- 
ens 1 this ¢ ity, but wish to keep those 


ilread have, you have got to make 
eir home, .the city itself, attractive to 
Phe ay ther cities have gone about 


r beauty doctoring will be interesting 
Concord. They have learned by experi- 
e that people will be led but not driven. 
You know how it is. Nobody likes to be 

proved by force, but everybody likes to 


help improve others. Suppose for example 


Mr. Jones down the street has an untidy 
g place, and the Board of Civie 
Be: this city sends its representative 


im. Perhaps the representa- 


‘ address him something like this: 
Look here, Mr. Jones, your place is dis 
aceful, one of the worst in Concord, and 
vou dont we are going to make the 
Board of Health compel you to.” 
In reply, Jones is very apt to say: 


“You tell your society to go to 


This is my property and 1 am going to do 


vith it just as I please.” 


ose ol the other hand the repre- 
entative meets Mr. Jones and says: 


“Hello, Jones, have you seen what Smith 
is doing over on the other side of town? 
Why, he has the assumption to believe that 
he is going to win the prize this year that 
the Board of Civic Beauty is offering for 
the best kept grounds. He is setting out 
flowers and shrubs, and has the place all 


spruced up 


Jones will probably reply: 


“Well, if the society is giving any booby 
prize perhaps I will compete for it.” 
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and so on even to the back vard, which in 
t up 


1 city or of important 
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town is made 
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disposal 
should be 
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ice- 
These enter- 
more or less by 


factories, 
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ouses, plants, ete. 
them- 
are the least attractive 
of the feat should be at one side so as 
to obtrude their objectionable features 
any more than possible upon the homes of 
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sf lve Ss, al 


ires, 


Now it would seem important that these 
should be 
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one) of a city is the main approach, and 
it should be it is on a 
private place The best part of the city 
should be occupied by the public buildings 
(the the best 
part of a private place is occupied by the 


attractive just as 


home of the city) just as 
dwelling-house with its living-room having 
the best exposure, 

Close to the most important part of the 
city should be the shops and stores, the 
supply part as it were, which takes care of 
the daily needs of the people, just as the 
and kitchen of a house are 
located each of aecess to the other; 


dining-room 


easy 


CONCORD, AS IT IS 


made just as neat and attractive as the back 
vard of a private Of 
vould be unwise to try to make them more 
ornamental than consistent with the actual 
service for which they were built; but they 
may be improved in appearance by the use 
of trees, shrubs and vines. In our cities 
common to find commercial enter- 
untidy character occupying 
beautiful sites which had much better be 
used for public buildings or for parks or 
playgrounds, with memorial fountains, 
statues, etc. This is the reason why so 
many cities have determined that they shall 


place. course, it 


it is 
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but 
are having the future development of the 
city planned for on paper, so that a general 


no longer have haphazard development, 


comprehensive scheme may be followed and 
finally completed, even though it may take 
a hundred years or more before the fruits 
of the work can be realized. 


We 
walk about the city and examine the 


will leave the railway station 


< 
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conditions and discuss how they might be 
changed, with the object always in view of 


a more useful city as well as a more beauti 
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could t show it better t by g t 
public park, playground, clocktower, 
tain or other like feature for the public 
é vment has ma sites now 
ised, o1 by ugly enterprises 
tl it are s table < 
ments 
| L consicde é r 
rangement of Concord you cannot but feel 
that it is a pity the ! 
advantage of the w lerful opportu v 
that it had, and st 3, é 
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ful city. The strongest argument that is 
generally advanced for not improving and 
adding to publie property is, that it is ex- 
pensive and few cities can afford to raise 
the tax rate by appropriating large sums 
for such purposes. But, how about the 
wealthy citizen? Why shouldn’t he feel 
called upon to subscribe to such a worthy 
cause? How could he better show his grati- 
tude to the place where he has been brought 
up and where he has lived in happiness and 
luxury than by giving something for the 
cause? Certainly many citizens owe a debt 
of gratitude to their home towns, and they 








AS IT MIGHT BE 

residential parts with the beautiful Inter- 
vale Valley along the Merrimac River. At 
present there is not a decent approach to 
the city proper from this beautiful section, 
which lies hardly a stone’s throw from your 


civic center,—the State House square, 
The railroad, freightyards, coalsheds, and 
other enterprises separate the two like a 


barrier. 

The approach to Concord from the north 
along North State Street and Fiske Street 
at the foot of Blossom Cemetery once had 
this 
vale section toward the surrounding 


Inter- 


hills 


a wonderful view over miles of 
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The Conning-Tower 
Arthur H. Grant, Editor 


In Labor Preferring One Another 


Recently, when addressing a woman M } 
civic betterment, the editor told \pril S “s d Mi M: 
Bobbie Pankton’s Grandma. The aud n this sue si 
ence saw the application of the story t cil meals : ive the powe! 
hject in hand so promptly that, by an instant end 
Mr. Masson’s kind permission, it is given property which has becor the 


ir readers in this issue. Every move Independence Day. 
ment for civic improvement runs foul of 2 
some or all of these people. Ultimately, by 
roundabout methods, public opinion is 


roused to the point where something is 
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share of the cleaning subject to being haled 
before the Mayor and fined in case of fail- 
ure to comply with the suggestion. 

These details are not left to the prompt- 
ings of the individual mind. The notice 
is explicit in its suggestion as to what to 
do and how to do it. But best of all it 
explains why these things should be done. 
The cireular is so courteous and so sensi- 
ble that he must be a curmudgeon indeed 
who will not look with pride upon the 
work of his hands at the end of the week, 
and rejoice that he had had a share in 
making his city more wholesome, clean and 
generally attractive than it ever was be- 
fore. 

we 
A Tragic Comedy 

Describing a civic association in a good 
sized city a correspondent writes that the 
members meet once a week and talk of civic 
improvement, confining even their talking 
to “safe” subjects. Although this associa- 
tion includes in its membership a large 
number of people of ability and influence, 
it accomplishes practically nothing. Why? 
Because most of its members are cowards, 
made so by their consciousness that they 
themselves are not loyal to their city; be- 
cause they are profiting at the expense of 
civic beauty and decency. 

The association started out to have the 
telephone and telegraph poles removed 
from the streets. Naturally there was ob- 
jection. As the objectors were members of 
the association and had business and social 
ties with other members, the matter was 
dropped and smoke abatement was taken 
up instead. But immediately a howl went 
up from the manufacturers and soft coal 
dealers, and as they were members of the 
association and had ties, etc., there was 
another quick sidestep. The schools were 
said to be insanitary and to be honey- 
combed with graft. But behold, the graft- 
ers were members, etc., and a hasty retreat 
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was made by this obliging “civic associa- 
tion.” Manifestly it would not be politic to 
attack the billboard nuisance, and other 
avenues to progress were likewise found 
marked “no thoroughfare.” Fortunately, 
however, a member suggested tree planting; 
and, as young trees do not interfere with 
anybody or anything, the association seems 
at last to have found something that it 
dares to do; (of course the trees can be cut 
down or mutilated when they grow large 
enough to interfere with the wires). The 
funniest thing of all is that some of the 
members will read this absolutely true story 
and will wonder, with our other readers, 
what city it is where the people are willing 
to let the well-being of say a hundred thous- 
and men, women and children be sacrificed 
to please little groups of selfish persons, 
some of whom are common thieves, but all 
of whom stand high in business and so- 
ciety. Now that you have had your laugh, 
gentle reader, ask yourself what would 
happen if the same reforms were under- 
taken in your city. Is it still funny? 


we 
The Cities’ Roll of Honor 


Two new cities, Minneapolis and Dallas, 
gain places in the roll this month, and 
San Francisco drops out. The only other 
change of importance is the rise of Los 
Angeles from fifteenth to ninth place. The 
order now is: New York, Rochester, St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburg, Chi- 
cago, Providence, Los Angeles, Washing- 
ton, Memphis, Grand Rapids, Minneapolis, 
Springfield (Mass.), Dallas and Albany and 
Santa Barbara tied for sixteenth place. 
This roll shows, incidentally, how national 
is the clientele of Tur American City. It 
appeals with equal force to the citizens of 
Boston and Los Angeles, of Minneapolis 
and Dallas; for this movement for city 
betterment is the most thoroughly national 
of any of the great movements that have 
stirred our country. 
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When Grandma Fell in the Well 


By Thomas L. Masson 


Little Bobbie Pankton’s grandma had 
fallen down the well. 
Bobbie heard her groaning as he came 


He leaned over the side 
of the well and saw her there. 
and reported it to his mother. 

“Are you sure?” said that lady. 

“Oh, yes, mamma. I saw her myself. 
And she looked up and asked me to help 
her out. I am afraid she will catch cold.” 

Mrs. Pankton’s mother was at 
end. consulted 
ment pad to make sure that she had not mace 
Yes, she had an engagement for 
that afternoon to play bridge, and she had 
only time to get ready. 
she called up her 
across the way. 

“Adele, mother has fallen down the well. 
I suppose she went out for a walk, and must 
thirsty. 
over too far. I 


home from school. 
He ran in 


her wit’s 


She hastily her 


engage- 
a mistake. 


In the emergency 


Adele, who lived 


sister 


have gotten She probably leaned 
imagine her feet are wet 
Now, unfortunately, I have a bridge 
on hand. 
out ?” 

Adele one of the 
kind, the kind that 
never performs. 

“T’]] do the best I can,” she said sweetly. 

“T knew you would.” 

Adele thought for a moment. She, too, 
was going to the same bridge party that her 
sister was, although she did not think it 
wise to tell her. 

“T have it!” she exclaimed at last, and 
rang up the fire department. 

“Will you please get my mother out of a 
well?” she explained. “It is in the rear of 
the house next to me—Pankton’s.” 

“They are out on a fire now,” said the 
man in charge, “but I will make a memo- 
randum of it.” 

“Thank you—please don’t forget. It is 
really very important.” 

When the fireman came back from his 
work he saw the order and couldn’t help 
but smile. 

“We can’t go out on a chase like that,” 
he exclaimed. “The insurance company 
would fine us. Still, I suppose something 


party 
Could you run over and get her 
was accommodating 


always promises but 


* Reprinted from “Life” by permission 


uught to be done about it 1 will eall up 
the village doctor.” 

The doctor said that he had no appliances 
on hand for getting an old lady out of a well 


and, besides, it was 
etiquette. He 
dropped around at the Pankton’s, and, 
his best bedside 
the well. 
“Sorry I 


pleasantly, “but have no fear. 





against prote 
would, h ywever, eall, sO he 
with 
manner on strolled up to 
out,” he said 
Sinee Chris 
tian Science has come 


1 rule never to alarm a ps 


you you will come out all right in the end 
I will leave this prescription and you can 
send for Nag 
Can’t vou get it filled for me cried 
it the old dy 
Dear me, no! That isn’t my duty. 
Dake eeping powder every three hours 
ntil fall asleep. I will call in the 
morning and = se r you re getting 
ilong 
On the way out he happened to see the 
waitress, who was reading one of Thomas 


Hardy’s ne vels in the library. 
“You might give her some chicken broth,” 
“but nothing heartier.” 
‘hicken broth!” murmured the waitress 
what I get 
nonth for—to feed 
ladies in wells? I trow not!” 
on reading. 


When Mrs. 


o’clock she was terribly 


dollars a 
broth to old 
and she 


twenty-five 
YY) 


chicken 


went 


home at six 
to think 
that her mother was still in the well. 


Pankton got 


annoved 


“Now, isn’t that just like Adele?” she 
exclaimed. “She assured me that it had 


been attended to.” 


At this moment her husband came in and 
she turned to him. 
“Mother is in the well.” she said. “She 


fell in there this morning, 
and think of it! I have 
busy that——” 


“Now, don’t think I am going to do any- 


taking her walk, 
actually been so 


thing about it,” exclaimed Pankton. “T am 
not a bit mechanical, as you know. I have 


always made it a rule never to do odd jobs 
like that. Besides, it’s your funeral. You 
run the household end of it, don’t you?” 
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H out flatl 
t high time 
editor that pul opinior 


| e \N om un's Home Com nion 


I shing some  heartrending pictur 
Charles Edward Russell was engaged | 
k ly’s Magazine to write the full } 
of grandmothers wl had, i t 
vy, fallen into wells He pr ed ¢ 
‘ that graft was at the bottom « 
he American Magazi ind McClu 
e nobly to the rescue, and then the 
ers took 1t up. (at dmother, ¢ 
| of soup and toast three tin 


It is hard,” she whispered, “but aft 
I fe that the publie is coming arour 
t I side. I shall be vindicated I fin 


One morning a couple of months later 
Mrs. Pankton started to make up the 
beds on the upper story, she glanced out 
the window and uttered a cry of joy. 
There were the village doctor, the head of 
the fire department, the chief of police, the 
pre lent of the Board of Health and Con- 
tractor Murphy, each man with his coat off, 
triumphantly helping smiling grandma out 

of the yard the 
village band, hired for the occasion by 


playing “My 


] 


the well. In a corner 


subscription, was 
Tis of Thee.” 


ere!” she exclaimed exultantly to her 


and. “I guess nov I shall be able to 
I ints | el ” 

















The Disposal of the City’s Waste 


By William F. Morse 


Consulting Sanitary Engineer 
PART II—THE FINAL DISPOSITION OF WASTI ' 


From time immemorial the people 


ery nation have destroyed by tire var : 1 f the 
torms ot waste matter. Under the Jewish I tel pas t t t m 
de there was a place appointed for thi hey, returning beneath the t “vers ars 
irpose near Jerusalem, called “Gehenna,.” r grates), thus heating m f der 
or the place of burning. Here great tires side the aterial to be destroy Phis 


vere kept constantly alight, fed by thi cremator i charged thr nh ilar 


refuse brought out from the city. The openings 1 the top i ed 


Roman law also provided for a place of through the grate bars to t tt of 
posit where offensive matter might be the furnace, where ther ere « rated. 
d, and at midway points set up pillars The central idea of th t to 

nscribed, “Take your refuse further, or burn the refuse by a rge tire, and 

you will be fined.” Forty years ago the to reburn, or reheat, the gases to the point 
man who was at the time the “Golder ‘ ignition vith the assist I the 


Dustman” of London built ovens in Pad secondary fire located at a nt ere it 
dington for burning such portions of the would intercept them on the nto 
refuse as had no market value. These first 


furnaces were crude in design and insani 
tary in operation, and they were suppressed 
Subsequently a Mr. Fryer took up the idea, 
and built at Manchester in 1876 what was 
ealled the first refuse destructor. This wa 
the beginning of the movement for the dis 
posal of waste by incineration in Englan 

and it has now become general in t 


United Kingdom. 





The American Crematory System 
In 1885 Lieut. H. J. Reilly, U. S. A., the chimney. On the sides the c1 r, 
erected at Governor’s Island, New York on a line with the grates, wer rs for 


Harbor, a structure which was afterwards — stirring up th aste to expose fresh sur 1" 
known as the Government garbage furnace, faces to the heat bi : ther et 
similar ones being built at many rmy ot doors for the re es lhe 
posts. charging port n the root ntly 
In 1886-1887 the first American mun made large enough re reass 
cipal garbage crematories were installed at of a horse or other large ani: 
Wheeling, W. Va., Allegheny, Pa., and Des Various other furnaces, mos f them, 
Moines, lowa. The Des Moines lurnace, however, similar to the Engl ful ce, ere 
which was invented by Andrew Engle, was constructed, and up to the beginning of 
more successful than the others, and in the the present year a total of 216 crematories 


ten following years was built at some fifty and incinerators had been installed in 
places in the United States. It was pro American municipalities. Many of these 
vided with a high chimney at the rear end. were inefficiently constructed, being des'gn- 
At this end also was placed the first or ed merely for the purpose of securing a 
“primary” fire, the heat from which passed contract, and were operated for compara- 
to the front end over thick layers of waste tively short periods, as they were found to 


of every character, piled upon transverse be expensive and insanitary. The majority 
bars. At the front end was placed a of them have been discontin ied, abandoned 
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period of Combustion, hence the dangel 
the discharge of offensive gases. The pr 
ciple of successfully burning wet matters, 
stated by one of the foremost engineers 
Ss ¢ tr’s s fT sur? lhe tin 
erial el and highly | ed 
CES ( rl oe thre y 
the 1 t combus 
he « t nad t exceed tl 
ess ering \\ 
erel s charged h tl 
! el i £ rbage hi re | 
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Institutional Crematories 











colles 

It 1 
inst tut 
cant ‘ 
om 
for the 


purpose 


worthiess 


There 
form of 


crematory 
It was demo 


ing, when 


sioner of 


of rubbish, 


siderable 

















that the market va 
mbustible refuse, 
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ARBAGE CREMATORY, 1909 


wed at Buffalo, where the author in- 


ed similar furnace in the Refuse 


ation Station. This furnace has the 


ipacity of 25 tons of rubbish per day. In 


s plant 65 per cent of the total amount 
lected is saved, and consists of articles 


find a ready sale in open market. 


he same form of crematory furnace was 
cessfully used and the plant, first built 
ra private company, was afterwards pur- 
ased by the city, and is now operated for 

s own benefit. 

There has been developed another form 
crematory, or combined water-heater, 

hich in its larger forms is successfully 
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Household Appliances 
Sol made 
gned ie t t | 
o (thers re 1 
rr s, conne 
One o1 Sar 


Decision in the St. 


The Supreme Court of Missouri has 


hi nded de leeision in the appeal taken 
| the Cit of St. ] lis against the order 
ssued by a circuit judge, enjoining it from 
rcing the billboard ordinances, a svnop 
sis of which was given in Tur AMERICAN 


March. 
The points made by 


City tor 


the billboard coln- 
panies were: 


“First. The Municipal 
authority or power in law to make such 
regulations as are contained in said ordin- 
ances, and have no power or authority to 
thus deprive the owners and lessees of 
private property of the free and 
use of the same. 

Second 


Assembly has no 


reasonable 


The provisions of said ordin 
ances are unreasonable, unjust and oppres 
sive, and go far beyond the regulations 
necessary for the protection of the lives, 
morals and property of the citizens of St 


Louis. 
“Third. Said ordinances are not uniform 
in their operation upon all classes to which 
they apply, but discriminate against 
tures for advertising purposes. 
“Fourth. Said ordinances undertake to 
enforce the same limitations and regulations 
in the open and unsettled parts of the city 
as in the downtown and thickly settled sec- 
tions. 
“Fifth. 


struc- 


Said ordinances, as interpreted 

*In that synopsis it 
one dollar must be 
be erected It 


every five 


was stated of 
paid before a billboard cou! 

should have read ‘‘one dollar for 
lineal feet’’ of each billboard “ 


that a fee 





(To be continued) 


Louis Billboard Case 


by the Commissioner of Publi 


plaintiff from maki rea 


pronipdit the 


able and necessary repairs on the signs and 
billboards heretofore erected, and thus re- 
lieve itself from great loss and from prospe 
tive liability for damages which might ar 
by reason of injuries caused by board i 
become unsafe. 

Sixth Said ordinances, if enforced, 
would deprive the owners and lessees of 


private property within the limits f St 


Louis of the lawful and reasonable use of 
that part of said property which lies within 
fifteen feet of any public street or within 
six feet of any building, without any com- 


pensation or necessity, whatever 


“Seventh That said ordinances arbitrar- 
ily and unreasonably limit the height and 
size of billboards, without regard to t 


location or the 
“Eighth. 


scribe an 


surrounding 

Said ordinances attempt to pre 
unjust, unreasonable and oppres 
sive fee to be paid for permits to erect signs 
and billboards within the City of St 
and said are far in excess of the 
charged for the permits for any other st! 
ture or buildings. 

Ninth Said ordinances 
scribe the kind of material out of 
certain dimensions shall be 
structed, without regard to the 
of the location and 
sizns. 

“Tenth. 
signed to 


business in 


conditions 


fees 


attempt to pre 
which 
signs of con 
requirements 


surroundings of said 


Said ordinances are evidently d« 
discriminate a the lawf 

which plaintiff is engaged, and 
evidently designed to ultimately dé 
prive plaintiff and all others engaged in tl 


inst 






were 
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it plant and t stablish, for the reason that all do not 
yusiness in the ive the same tastes or ideas of beauty 
vould please one might not pleass 
agraph last quoted the learned 
s to show a lack of that broad 
t of view which characte 
Settee ws est of his opinion. Fortunat 
ted and d e can appeal from the judg 
d that f mself. For, in another part of th 
— ic g of signboards and bill 
rations ne s s: “They are also inartistic 
conu presses 1 opini hic 
. ( | i by an yverwheilmMing 
elligent citizens \s a mat 
»] . r cities have enacted and e 
nt dema rdit es prohibiting obnoxious a 
ry noises and obnoxious and 
5s, even vhen the latter 
( Chere Ss ne ‘ 
‘ ts upon the eve sl 
é more than assaults u 
ial nd we beli t 
stant when this 1¢ 
‘ el I ir < 
e «ce sion quoted 
e of many r 
£ é ene i ¢ 
ct camp 9 
14 
‘ ‘ 

















The Responsibilities of Commercial Organizations 
in Furthering the Adoption of City Plans’ 


By Richard B. Watrous 


Secretary American Civic Association 


[his is not the first convention at which ls for assistance, mot 
he achievements of commercial rea 1 = re I {) 
tions have been recounted, their value as there must be improvet 
efficient agencies in local civic improvement e 
demonstrated, and pleas made for their comp! great things 
further and more general participation I times 
such wor We are not without most grat ssociat : 
ng examples of splendid achievements ean only hope to s 
ected by orga tions of this « racter ve S ! rv « ‘ 





o tr t is } 1 to the ¢ mbe1 o ( ! 
( erce that eitv for what } P ( ny 0 
r ( eland through various ce ste he ore 
sually created and m Set Ee ee 
( mbers of Commerce Phe ress ce 2 ne I 
red at that time by Mr. Swasev has bee ness, } oy 3 
| reprinted in many edit . : 
lespread circulation by the Amet 
( Ass has been an inspit 
guid her business orgar he 
\ e Pittsbure conventio1 , ve ( c 
Mr. H. D. W. J lish ; me 9 | 
| thy Gyr } r oft ( mm , S ( 
( ddressed — the Nati lM t wo Its 
I oO The Funetion Bus , 
B es 1n Impr ne Civie Condit = | ( 
ceneral the subject has been ¢ , n to be s , 
l I ly t Thre 1] l¢ ot the =F I o 
t s 1 comm ities ind t the nat ! 
larg n their close affiliat ‘ , 
rovements, cannot be overestimated ent of ideal com { | 
The b ard of trade, chamber of commerce, facts add t thie 
‘ v whate ion it mav be ealled, ng to the subject th 
it is the kind of an organization it ought greatest energy { 1 the 
to be, is looked upon by the entire com n 
munity it represents as the head center of every detail 
its mut icipal activity. It is eo} sult 1 he Whi should ( 
fore city officials are, and its judgment and take up such a subject? \ 


] } eCOy ler 
lv accepted as mor ive ( ( =1ere 


ly 
ul 
reliable and wise than the judgment and g& their industrial act ties 


usIONS are usual 
usions 0 the ordinary eity exe tive cer een to reacl 


strongest organization in a city. It should But to the thou ul server of the 





ad all civie undertakings: at least it ! city, it would pear tl 
should be ready at all times to respond t been performing o1 








; 

Vh.8 

‘ 

{ 
H 
] e. He 
bad condit 
‘ l. he 


8 labor? He is in 
= l he h s been le iT ng 
s k sing tor somet! 9 
f \ izes. He has a far 
than the capitalis . 
that famil He 
pe T ore ea ‘ 5 
( pit aT } ec 
- vemne ts one 
ts oT The rT i¢ Se, 
I 1 re ol | T< 
tio! il ring ‘ 
ed st h e sin 
‘ ! ving col g 
> tr che Ss are not ¢ ao} 
i nds and player 
, st be parks, clean, well 
tractive residence ent 
rent and for sale within the 
limited means. houses that 
ted, near parks pr led 
safe sewerage and ample 
2 rotectior Without these 
° I I tter how favored : “ity 
\ and wate shipping 
reas for factory develo] 
lant supplies raw 1 


} ror The 
; +4 ; ; ; tru f "n* ny 


= vo classes oT es < 


4 7 
Ve previously bee one 


til for them to turn about and 
e advance guard. The 
en the commercial ass 
g t work is for others to di 
societies, philanthro] 
husiasts in the cult 
é I say it is distinct] 
hat t isiness the largest and strongest 
reial real ation of anv city 
d pa Standing as it does, or should stand, as 


HH rganization of the city to which 
s thar i ¢ ess men look for results, the Cham 
\ Hi r of Commerce should have widest range 
fe and f activities and be in a position to respond 
( ew to calls for efficient and prompt service in 

wit! all of them. It is not enough to be a clear- 
fF information on _ industrial 


condi statistics, to be a promotion agency; every- 
. 


nily he thing that relates to making the city great 


richer in its resources, more widely known 


How for its business advantages, and distin- 
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vuished for the care of its people—is worth 
\ hile. 

When its help is called for in anything 
relating to civic conditions that help should 
be given. If its constitution and govern 
they should 
added, 


every 


ing rules place detinite limits, 


e changed. 
and added, 


worthy proposition. 


Committees should be 
to study and act 


How many times have 


upon 


business organizations given a polite “No” 
to requests for codperation in civic endeavor 
Ask the “Yes” 
to the women. This is not an after-dinner 
“the ladies, 


but a few words of real appreciation. Do 


by women ‘ women. Say 


outburst for God bless them,” 
you know that the women of this country, 
and every country, have been the originators 
leaders of the 
great movements for making living condi- 
ions happier and better? The American 
Civie Association knows and gives this re- 
to their zeal, 


and many, if not most, of 


newed testimony 

true worth. 
Here is a city that has a live 

organization. 


wisdom and 


business 
The city has wonderful op- 
rportunities for development, but the oppor- 
than the actual 


Some one says: “T’ve been 


tunities are more evident 
demonstrations. 
reading about city plans. Let’s have a city 
plan and make ourselves beautiful, clean, 


healthy and happy as well as great and 
rich.” There’s the chance, the duty of the 


leading commercial body to step in and say: 
“Yes, let’s.” It has the machinery the 
machinery of brains, enthusiasm and energy 

to take up such a subject and urge it. 
What if the suggestion comes from some 
one not even engaged in business, or at least 
not recognized as a leader in _ business, 
possibly not a member of a business organ- 
ization ? The suggestion is a good one. 
Why leave it to a small group of individuals 
to study over, worry over and finally give 
up because it looks too large? If the Cham- 
ber of Commerce takes it up the newspapers 
will take it up, and the success is in sight 
at the start. 

What does such a movement involve? 
Well, a good deal. Hard work, for nothing. 
The secretary will have to fill in more com- 
pactly the working hours of his day, will 
probably have to add a few hours to that 
day, and then burn some midnight oil. 
Committees will have to work. Some per- 
sonal sacrifice of time will have to be made 
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l committee engagements some 
it din members scenting poss e rise 
taxes will throw cold water the project 

1 threaten to resig? | he lo resig 

ind they d not as rule ers 
secured Enthusiast mus ‘ ( 
high pitch, but back of th sas 
there mus be sel S I I} eX ( 

f other « ties must be scel t l \ 
he hat traction « mpatile ed 
ipon to expend vast sums for rearrange 
ment of their systems r transportation 
comprises an important pat ( plat 
ning Housing conditions v have be 
improved. ‘To accomplish these great thing 
intelligently experts should be retained—ex 
perts in landscape architecture ; 
sanitation, in street paving. hat takes 
money 

It is quite likely that the average city 
council will not have awakened to the neces 
sity for spending the people’s money for 


such fancies as they may term thx 


m A few 
citizens should not be permitted to stand 
that expense, although they have been doing 


The Board of Trade 


it in many instances. 


ean afford to assume that expense The 
reports will follow after months of pains 
taking labor on the part of the experts 


There is still work for the business organiza 
tions to do. These reports must be con 
veyed to the masses of the people so gener- 
ally and so intelligently that they will de- 
mand their adoption, and that, of course, 
means a bond issue, large or small accord- 
ing to the size of the city. This is when 
the City Council will have to act. If it 
sees a strong publie sentiment back of the 
plan it will invariably act 

Surely it is worth Surely it is 
within the province of the business organ- 
ization. 


favorably. 


while. 


While the results will be of permanent 
and inestimable value to the city, they will 
be very material to the association that 


fathers the plan. Directors’ 


be well attended, full of life 


meetings will 
new support 
will be attested in working and contributing 
members. 

Having made the house ready, if in addi- 
}.. 
seized. The 
city will grow, its people will become pros- 


tion a city possesses superior business a 
vantages to offer they. will be 


perous, and withal they will be happy. 








Town and Village 


Edited by Edward T. Hartman 


Phe 


Value of Improvement Societies 


\) Fayetteville 


+} | 
iit al 


bration 


Secretary Massachusetts Civic League 
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people together, show them how to work to 
gether, and make success more probable 
for any more serious work that is under 
taken. 

The most recent practical action of the 
| avetteville Association was to bring about 
a contract for paving. When the paving is 
finished the Association proposes to do 
some work developing street lawns and 


} 


trees so as to finish off the work and add 


the attractiveness of the town. 
o%e 
A Good Move for Shanagolden 


little lumbering village of Shana 





p Wis., ranks high in at least one 
rm of civie work. In 1905 a group f 
ten women organized for community work 


d Jater the Shanagolden Improvement 
Club was the result. The club early bent 
ts energies towards the development ot a 
social hall and library. Soon $1,600 wer 
raised by subscriptions and entertainments 
A lot was given by the Nash Lumber ¢ 

ny, plans were given by Mr. A. C. Esch 


ler of M Iwaukee, and many hours of 


k were given by the laboring men dur 
g¢ spare time. The result is a substantial 
building of attractive design. It is need 


less to add that it has splendid possibili- 


The building is to be devoted to all forms 
recreation within its compass. There 
large assembly room which is at once 
brary, social center and general head- 
arters for the community life. The 
books occupy the wall space. Two larg 
fire places, “in which are burned real logs,” 
heat the room and add to its cheer. Ad 
joining the main room is a kitchen, the 
necessary Companion piece of every moder! 
community home. Having the land and s 
much of the work of construction donated, 


} 


good portion of the money raised c 
go into furniture and books. Manv books 
were donated in addition to those purchased. 
The Wisconsin Library Commission keeps 
ne of its traveling libraries at the service 
of the people. As has been said: “The 
building and the spirit of those behind the 
project may well serve as a model for othe: 


} 
es 


communi 

What might such an enterprise not mean 
to other communities? The land, labor and 
books donated would surely amount to $500 
This, with the $1,600 in money raised, 


makes the plant stand at $2.100, or $7 per 


capita for the total population. Ther 
many homeless, he peless, can't-atford 
towns of trom one to ten thousand po} 


lation. What if they had the snap of tl 


Shanagolden people. Na) | s nvert 

into money. Che Vv would then have tr 

$7,000 to $70,000 for a like purpose BI 
: : 

many places will duplicate Shanagolcd 

?. per capita enterprise ‘ 


we 
A Civic Creed for School Children 
The school authorities of Wausau. W 


have idopted a ¢ c crest I ‘ | 
of the Wausau schools [his is 
men I | by it the | 
vhatever processes tl See] 
a part of the controlling spirit of th 
of each child. The creed ss exct 
nd so pertinent to the needs of gr 
eltizens everywhe re, aiso mn such hari 
vith the spirit of this departme 
it is reproduced: 

God hath made of one | t 

me! nd V¢ ure His ch ire tl 
nd sisters all We are citiz 
| ted States, and we believe t 

tands for self sacrifice f 1 

he peopl We want, t re 
good citizens of our city \ 

ir love for her by our works 

“Wausau does not ask us t 
welfare; she asks us to live | 
to live nd so to t that | governime 
e pure. her officers hones 
( eC! rie! eT territor be 
nt } e T vl vy the best 1 
+ 1 | ¢ hey 

ove 

Tallahassee to the Front 

r} mel ‘ I hasse¢ I 
maki i histor I her l 
dentally helping to mak e t 
attractive place in whicl 
omen have takel the lea | 
petitioned the mavor to ap] 

It was done and 

satisfaction. They then pet 
eare of the cemetery. This 
and many days work were |] t ( 
ing up a long neglected spot hen tl 
planted a camphor tree | at 
entran nlanted rtee! s al 
one he ma walks. trit the o7 








priation perhaps hiteen 

r th by the « | to help ke 
Tha ‘ el } ‘ ermanent ( 
dey ment it tl tentic t eep 
m ng e lines till 


they | ‘ tractive place of 
Tallahass= hey have started in th 
tal g in good 
I sured 

we 


The Work of the Poster Fiend 


town ofhcials are ruggling the | 
| rd 1 sane s | ed that some reg 
ulation will be mad f the poster ¢ 
Phere ingle ‘ vhy posts 
poles, fences rect tre | buildings 
! ria ‘ wed | posters ve repeat 
not a sil e good reasol f such vat 
dalism is allowed Were it rbidden ther 
re plenty of people wl \ gladly help 
t entoree the ordi I Va Ould S/ 
f } ( if f ) } \ v7 Os \ 
dow Never in the history of small towns 
has the pr ege been s sed Rains 
nd nd seatter them after these plasters 
ire stuc] t the poles il eC! the t n 
only adding thereby to the venly appeat 
ance many districts ‘a ch posting 
s] ild be positively forbid ( | ordinances 
sufficiently drastic to protect the appear 
ance tT the eit 

he italics are ours. In Tue AMERICAN 
City for September it was pointed out that 

declares all such 


a Massachusetts statute 


eratuitous posting to be a public nuisance 


which may by abated by any eit 


And m 


From ancient Stockbridge, 


Zen. 


w comes the anomaly of anomalies. 


praised in our 
issue, 


January comes a petition for a re 


peal of this section and for a new section 


which will make it possible for the select 
men to authorize any one to placard and 
post under the guise of pro 
Already the laws 


of Massachusetts provide for such proper 


the highways, 


viding proper markings. 


public officials and impose a 
And vet these 
the 


and 


markings by 
penalty for noncompliance. 
would 


citizens of Stockbridge open 


way for an orgy of commercialism 
Che petitioner is a 
and the local 
sponsor for the bill, is 


local hotels. 


crudeness. 


garage 


owner, who stands 


senator, 
the 
They are particularly anxious 


owner of tw 


fully marked, but they 
this end, 
stopped with such markings but hav 


have the ways 


ve, in their activities toward 


eted baby billboards in the highways 
have placed private advertising up: 
them. Stockbridge is attractive to th 
veler for the very reason which thes: 
would destroy. 
But Stockbridge citizens do not see 
the matter in the same light, and any way, 
s the exchange says, one is within the law 


earing down any thing put up with- 
thority within the highway. No law 
stand that permits the posting of pri- 

te advertising within the highways, not 
the pr ple are awake. There should be 
general move throughout the country 


against this form of encroachment. 
we 
Civic Day Among Women’s Clubs 
Che 


state 


Keystone, the official organ of the 


federations of women’s clubs in a 
mber of southern states, tell of the rapid- 
growing custom of observing civie day 


Mar h. 


he day increases each year, and the range 


The number of clubs observing 


subjects handled increases in like man- 


ner. The Publie Civie Day gives in each 


forum for the discussion of 


wh ah open 
tters « immediate interest to the com- 
munity. “Clean-up days and the handling 


the destruction of the house fly 
a ‘safe and sane’ Fourth 


and the mosquito; 
of July; 
ion in the schools; the conservation of 
the Arbor 


Day some of the topics considered by 


the clubs.” 


junior civic leagues; medical in 
spect 
the forests, and observance of 
are 
The Keystone makes a special 
appeal for support of the Appalachian Na- 
tional Forest, the clubs to 
learn how their representatives voted on 
the last session, and make 
manifest their opinions on the course fol 


lowed by 


and advises 


the subject at 


the individual men, 

ITere is a practical suggestion to women 
everywhere. Until people take cognizance 
of the actions of their representatives, hav- 
ing first made known what publie opinion 
there is on the subject, the representatives 
cannot be blamed if they do some things 
contrary to publie opinion. 

Another point is that women can help 
much in all work. Public opinion 
will, if practically expressed, control legisla- 
tion, and no one has ever tried to divide pub- 
So if women’s 


such 


lie opinion along sex lines. 
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will 


want vou t 


that “we 
understand what we think on 


make it manifest 


‘ lubs 


juestions of importance, on anything where- 
in your actions may affect us,” legislative 
action will be more satisfactory. 


w% 
An Education Society Functionized 
An interesting example of how a local 


organization can perform civie functions, 


and incidentally capture for its own use a 
local paper, comes through the work of the 
Education Society, Milton, Mass. The so 
ciety has standing committees on music, art, 
citizenship, publication, home gardens, va- 
cation schools, industrial education, educa- 
tion of girls, and natural history; although 
these standing committees neither stand nor 
sit, they move, move effectively, SK that 
the most important functions of 
the community life are performed by them. 
The music committee, for example, has in 
many ways promoted the teaching of music 
in the public schools; it conduets annually 
three concerts by able talent, the three for 
the past winter being by Dr. Ludwig Wull- 
ner, Mme. Olga Samaroff and the Flonza- 
ley Quartet, thus providing excellent music 
for the people; and the committee has in 
many other 


some of 


ways promoted education in 
and a taste for good 


The 


care of 


music. 
committee on 

114 boys at work, and 
conducts a series of sports on the Fourth 
of July. 


courages 


vacation work takes 


carpentry 


The home garden committee en- 
along all lines, and 
holds an annual horticultural show at which 
dozens of are given. 
Any vegetable is judged 
on its merits and among those of its kind, 
and this has led to a high degree of special- 
ization, which brings out the real pleasures 
of gardening. 


gardening 


and awards 


fruit or 


prizes 
tlower, 


The publication committee 
has supplied leading articles for the local 
paper. Some of the subjects covered are: 
District Nursing, Anti-smoke and Pure Air 
Laws, An Art Commission, Cases of De- 
pendent Children, The Social 
League, and so on. 


Service 


These special articles, the activities of 
the various committees, notices of all meet- 
ings, concerts, exhibitions and other fune- 
tions, find a place in the local paper, with 
the result that as a rule the Society and 
its work receive more attention than any 
other single item. And this is as it should 
be. When a local organization can demon- 
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te 
ule = 


ability to fill mor 


I] ‘ mmunity 
needs than anything else it is doing what 
the people want to know about, and its 
activities are of more interest and im 
portance to the community than the stuff 
usually served up through such mediums 

On the whole the Milton Education So 
ciety has an enviable record, both for what 
t has accomplished in a direct way and for 
the community spirit which it has devel- 
oped. But it will not benefit other com- 
munities to waste time in envying this 
society. Its story is not told for that pur- 
pose, but that others may go and do like- 
wise. When they have made an equal sue- 
cess of it this department will be glad 


to hear from them. 


we 
An Improvement Society Lecture Service 


The Rhode Island 


ment Societies 


League Improve 


develope { ral list of 


] 
has 


lectures on many aspects of the subjects 


of community and general improvement 
work and has published a list of the sub- 
jects and of lecturers who are prepared to 


handle them. The eatholicity of the League 
can perhaps be best shown by pointing out 
the list. 
Public parks in their relation to civie im 


some of the subjects included 


provements, the care and planting of shade 
and ornamental trees, village improvements 
and the need of codperation in their proper 
development, playgrounds in their relation 
to physical, educational and moral develop- 
ment, and outdoor art as manifested in 
the layout of streets and grounds, cover the 
more obvious fields. Then there is one on 
the gypsy and brown-tail moths, and another 
on insect pests in general and the methods 
of their control. Publie nuisances, under 
the heads of offenses to the senses of sight, 
smell and hearing, and their legal remedies 
make another. Then come industrial edu- 
cation, industrial training, organized char- 
ity, the museum as an educational factor, 


public baths and swimming facilities, the 
cure and prevention of tuberculosis, wea- 
ther forecasting, and so on. 

This is a most useful service, but one 


which other states cannot so easily supply 
because of the greater distances involved. 
The need for good lectures is ever present, 
and it is a worthy enterprise to bring those 
who need them into touch 
ean give them. 


with those who 








Gleanings 
Edited by Mary V. Fuller 


rhe Real Meaning of City Replanning necting 1 ot the transformed blo 


[hy Mat / t Char t tedly a 
R 2 9) terpretat The 1 fronts will be made of roug! 
\l (it Right t ¢ ts set up with the use of ex 
r of and the divisions between 
be marked by rough bricl 

Phi st of the work will be ab 


; O00) | t can t accomp! shed 


ot 
M I : Commission Government Put to the Test 

I ( ‘ ‘ ot commission rover! 
mul : e to t ! t been fully tested in the rebuild 
Chelsea, Mass. The story is told 
\\ m | MeClintock, Chairman of 

Chelsea Board of Control, in the A 

teresting t Ol trat } zine for March. 

Water N. Y., wher tiful flows Thus far the history of Amer 


; ry " } . } 
Ket ‘ ‘ ‘4 . ‘ 


: us condition, moral or 
' has been necessary to « 

— sat ; tizens that commission government is 
er; \ K _ Une ad that rth t ng Some day the gospel of pre 
. . ' insure the adoption of the new 

ue Ine : more U tem before catastrophes increase and in 
a, I the problems. 
No more dificult material situation could 


onfronted any board of control than 
& that which faced the Chelsea Board after 

New Fronts for Old Buildings the fire of April, 1908, had destroyed 
a Nn Pp to Beautify Count $17,000,000 worth of property a 

| , tlined and istrated in t 16,000 people homeless. Full le 


\ / Esta J of March 1 nd executive authority, wise action 


nd made 


| 
gislative 


It applies especially to the isiness street through properly instructed heads of de- 
towns al = likely to be partments, thorough study of methods and 

rric t n Wheaton, suburb of costs, frequent and frank consultations 
Chic: vith all who could help the understanding 
Phe = presented v Jarvis Hunt ot any matter, have served to settle ques 





( 1 is mere to build ne tions establish wholesome policies 
insightly business blocks, Better building laws and fire protection, 


e buildings remain behind the the elimination of polities in the police 

r The 1; f uniformit nd fire departments, better public service 

height and material makes the three contracts and needed street improvements 

business blocks of Wheaton very ugh have been obtained. Especially interesting 
ntavorablk mpression u the city’s financial story. 

ari ng tors In their ne aspect | To sum up, in about four years, notwith- 

Englis] e simplicity. with orang standing the almost overwhelming catas- 


ial ail nifoem second etary lines trophe, the city will have recovered its lost 
, : +] valuation, returned to a tax rate lower than 
latticed " red ft y TS with ¢ 


was before the fire, and have a growth 
t eC! rehing’ across e street and hich insures an increase in valuation larger 











proportion than the increase in expendi 
res These are not mere roseats pre 
ecies, but sober statements of fact and 


oe) 


frown Industrial Planning 


Key : ge the Cit | 
( | \\ m H. M ( 
\ i b) 
ove 
rhe Economy of City Betterment 
\ 
his 
| roads 
‘ e. Per \ 
, h ¢ ( | 
t portation ‘ rere _ ) | I} ( 
I be pr led tor af plan for 
e! rtis¢ ‘ K yand om t 
Ssqo f reef ¢ S 
we 38 oa 
Play and the Church eee . "7 ‘ 
mol saved dd 
This is the subje » which Mayr tag there comes out é 
ssur ee. Pla ound 1s devot \ alue ol estate t G 
short article by Dr. Luther Hl. Gulick in Bcc of a 
terprets the relat 1 of religion | means a tot “te 
this prineiple is illustrated by ; wcount ro ind ce a greater « ( 
of “Play at Trinity Church.” Many pict : eereenae, § " and should 
res make vivid the activities of this ex- Ay, GPeChy tor tse’. put 
tensive parish, and prove that it has been — thes rely collateral res 
rth while to turn over the churehyards Chis is the first 
the peopl for shaded, sheltered breathing the busines ! 
spots and recreation places. 
his is a part of the great plavers | t 
movement, and shows that the Church rea } } 
zes its responsibility and is meeting it. e 3 
Trinity and St. Paul’s churehyards hav of edueating the pul 
tor some time been noontime resting and vit 1 the benefits t I tt It 
inching places for business wome exp! s the ¢ 
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Progress of Housing Reform 


the Mar April f the Aftla 


I c t re ‘ 
the Q ; < 
4) i t | si] I - 
of 1( i r every 1 B } 
ne Gert , 
el! } hel 

en iT ( pr I 

operat g Cl i the tr 

| rl the = Ih ey] ring 
building ng p me rit n the 
pl r t parks. Ge | 

ing s tend t pose s 

to col building for investm« 

e) rag ! lual home 1 ers Better 
lin s are red ne the th 
rati reasing | en 





solutions of the housing problem, the second 
of which, providing that the owner of a 
unfit dwelling shall be compelled to set it 
in order or submit to its demolishment, is 
said to be accomplishing much good at 


A new Eng! 


health officer wh 


little expense 
for a county 


a committee 


sh law provides 
is aided by 
health and housing which 


hears a matters presented to the 
county council 

Of all the English town planning ideas 
that of the ga 
discussion, their 
Europea 
the 


which puts 


article explains 


; , 1 , , 
scheme and also that o the 


cooperative societies, such as Berlin 


Savings and 


Building Society, 


up block tenements with sunny inner 
flower balconies and every 


The plan of 
the Copartnership Tenants Societies is also 


courtyards al d 


hygienic economy of 


space 


outlined and an explanation is given of 


Miss Octavia 
The development of city s iburbs, as 


the housing reform work of 


Hill. 





Belgium, through cheap and rapid tran- 
the housing hope of the future.” 
these articles is a stirring 
American 


es, its effect on health and safety, with 


sition of overcrowding in 


itline of a perfectly practicable scheme 
refor1 This plan may have its initi 

m private individuals or existing 
es, and should be carried out in an 
gent campaign conducted by a com 
‘ts representing the various 
most closely connected with 


problem. 


Os] 


Does the Small Town Need a Playground 


hy this question should be 
ered the attirmative are made clear 


MeFarland in the April 


Kven the country child whose home pro 


lawn room for games, and 


= the jov of long woodland walks 
going nutting and fishing, is miss 
the symmetrical training that he would 


et a vell-eq lipped, properly conducted 
Wh: Se 


then, shall we say of 


the opportunities for development of the 


ldren who have only the muddy or dusty 
lots of the 
poorly laid-out 
that 


our 


trash-covered 
best a 
“swimmin’hole” 


roads and the 
small town, or at&t 
ballground or the 
romantically in some of 
verse ¢ 


There are many moral evils in the 
intry that the poet would never lead us 
to suspect, and well-directed play in a suit- 

makes for and 
This article maintains 
that “spontaneous play is a figment of the 
and that “play, in the 1910 


words, 


wholesomeness 
strength and grace. 
imagination” 
sense of is an essential exercise for 
the development of the human animal. It 
necessary work of youth; it is not 


trifling.” 
% 
“A Court That Does Its Job”’ 

Such is the description of the Chicago 
Municipal Court given by William Bayard 
Hale in the March World’s Work. 

Since 1906 this court has been adminis- 
tering justice on business principles. Its 
executive officer, Chief-Justice Harry Olson, 
tolerates no waste of time or money. Each 
one of the 27 associate judges renders 
sworn statements of his day’s and month’s 

















THE 
The records intelligible ; 
there are no technicalities and no red tape. 
As a result of 
were disposed of 


work. court are 


such methods 125,000 cases 
last year, and the court 
is up with its docket at the present time. 
The 
versal may be made by the Court of Appeals 
for error of practice; it may make a re- 
versal only when it believes that the merits 
of the case show injustice done. 


court is self-governing, and no re- 


Every city 
policeman, acting in connection with a case, 
comes under the jurisdiction, discipline and 
Graft 
The record of quality and 


protection of the court. thus slinks 
away, defeated. 
amount of work done is absolutely un- 
equalled, and the lesson is here: 

“Any could match it 


as is the Chicago Municipal Court, with an 


organized 


court 


administrative head and freedom to make 
its own rules.” 

ow 
Police Reform in New York City 


An editorial in The Outlook for March 
12 on “The Remedy for Police Blackmail” 
that the New York City 
force should be reorganized on a military 
basis, with trial by court martial, and no 
appeal to the civil courts. It also 
tains that the city should be permitted to 
enact the excise law which it is expected 


asserts police 


main- 


to enforce. 

As a matter of fact, since public opinion 
does not oblige the police to enforce the 
Sunday liquor law, the question of closing 
the saloons is left to the option of the 
policemen themselves, with the result that 
bribing saloon-keepers run their Sunday 
business unmolested. A complete black- 
mailing system, instituted by the political 
organization which makes or unmakes the 
policeman, compels even the well-meaning 
officer to serve its purpose in the nonen- 
forcement of the law. 

This editorial accuses us of the worst of 
hypocrisy, in pretending to be 
opposed to liquor selling on Sunday, and 
then allowing this to be done in hotels, 
while we countenance, through the police, 
a violation of the law in order that the 
police and the political organization may 
enjoy the fruits of blackmail. 


all V ices, 


AMER 


PAM Oey 39 


A Safe, Sane Fourth of July 
he April issue of The P makes 
this subject its principal featur t 
Miss Elizabet] 
nal’s suggestive program for a Fourt] 
July celebration, and tells h 
that have had such a day have carried it o 
The dangers of the 
think 


marized, 


H. Brunner gives 


W sol 


Fourth as we used to 
- 

necessary to celebrate 1t, are 

and certain ordinances desig! 


eliminate 


these dangers 


are given, together 
th endorsements from state governors and 
thers who believe in the promotion of this 
movement. The article closes by g 
how to start a campaig! 
Play centers in France are described 


Henry De Peyster of Paris. 





of these ec nters have been ¢ pened sil 14, 
and others are being planned. French cl 

ren have such long school hours, and s 
many lessons to learn at home, that they do 
not get the same amount of benefit from 
the play centers that American children di 
in their playgrounds. The industrial side 


has been satisfactorily developed, 
childre h are 
These under the 
Comité des Ecoles de Garde 
to devote more attention to indoor play and 


l 


and the 
clever with their hands. 
‘ontrol of 


which intends 


very 


centers are the 


to the teaching of hygiene. 

1 Paul 
New York accom 
plished in 1909 through the Parks and Play 
Association. Athletics for 
school girls are also touched 
short 


Articles by Howard Bradstreet an 
ine Robinson show what 
grounds publie 
upon, and a 
given of the historic 
playground in Washington, 
which was the third opened by the Washing- 
ton Playground Association during the past 


year. 


account is 
Georgetown 


we 

Oiled Roads 

“Standard Road Oil,” a handsome book 
let of forty pages, will be sent to any reader 
of Tue American City 
fact when requesting it of F. L. Perine, 26 
Broadway, New York City. Its numerous 
illustrations show the methods « 
oil to 
purpose, 


who mentions that 


f applying 
the implements used for the 
the 


roads, 


and results—smooth, dustless 


roads. 
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\ r? rement ha 
question precedes 
rd et graphy of important ref 


eneral subject and on. the 


egative sides of the ques 

ng luction to the body of the 
eli SCUSSE he sequence of var : 
ex t y ( ment and the funet : 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 


better performed by merging the legislativ I | inspection is another matter the i 

and administrative branches into one body 7” portance of which is 1 lt ‘ 3 
The section of the book called “General CKIV appreciate | by cl Lr 

Discussion” takes up the relation of the Boys and girls ean bi terest 3 


commission plan to other important mat book in their own homes | 
ters of present interest. It consists of ex le is individua 





tracts from books and papers which present sees at once how he may help the 


the subject from a nonpartisan standpoint = crusad hich demands strong 
and give the experience of various cities in strong characters 
municipal government. The first of thes % 


extracts, from “Problems in Good City 


Crovernme nt” by Prof. Es. S. Rowe, is indi 


: : _ : ee 
cative of the authoritative value of the ‘ , 
f S I es readers 

material ‘ 

‘ . : ; There is a physical basis of citizenship 

< raets manrnt } } o >» omrmakwkriv ral ™ 3 

Extri maintaining the atrmative and as there 1s a physical basis of life and ot 
the negative sides complete the discussion. health and any one who wil take 
A list of the states that have provided for trouble to read even the table of contents 


] we of this will see that for I 
he commission plan and the cities that havi it book wi ‘ oa Dr. A 


adopted it, closes the volume, which should Sjtisons f conan Given tee ead bode 
prove of wide practical service to those for we have nowadays small fear for the nd 
it has been compiled. nind 
There is no nobler purpose 
w% thie a i ce aS 

School Children and Municipal Hygiene ey 3 be, rl fe 

he series of school text books on hygien er nterest of the he t} 
planned by Dr. Luther H. Gulick includes the community. Its app : ( : 
ne on “Town and City,’© which tells in a sense of citizenship. The s go t 
simple, interesting way, adapted to chil boOoK as an instrument of re . 
dren in the lower grades, of the healt] on the author’s wide aequ ( th t 
problems ol municipalities and their solu vrimmest facts of life and 2: op 
Ton. Its practical school use is aided by a etheien n eivie methods of 
bibliographical list, a glossary, an index, healt] It is full of detail of condit 3 
nd a set of questions on each chapter. and wavs and means, so sim] resent 
The illustrations are excellent; they really and so clearly classified that ther 
llustrate. bewilderment as t ne's he I 


This book does not theorize indefinitely; of preserving individual and general 
t gives direct and vital informatiom about ciency 

what cities are doing to become and remain Wi e it to the state t 
healthful and prosperous. It tells the chi tect the health right BoA 


dren what they may do to help. to see that health laws are enfores 1] 





They learn how an overcrowded district all this is being accomplishe nm various 
suffers from darkness and disease, and what places is shown in the most practical 
has been done to let in the sunlight and What the school board and th t f 
give space and privacy. They are taught, should be and do in order to improve se] 
without moralizing, what aleohol costs the and home conditions, how codperation 
State and the city. how cities, with the ald dispe nsaries and othe r relief ag = 
of children, keep clean and tidy, why parks, thers economy, what being f . 
playgrounds and publie baths are necessary, tuberculosis and unclean 
and how fires are extinguished and pre- battle with aleoholism and the tol 
vented. They find out that tuberculosis and  patent-medicine evils, all have their pl 
vellow fever are preventable, and just what ith much other material in this w 
is done to eare for the sick in hospitals. 

Especially valuable are the five chapters Yet all these things are continually d 
water supply, the preparation of which cussed elsewhere. Why, then, do we 
has involved a very great amount of work. — this nusual and striking volume? Bi 

©} Fr s G k Jewet G & | \ t H \ G & ( 














iple, 
ecause he 
suse he « t help 
ul eCcause the 
his wide range 
hings worth doing 

dealism that ma 

orance and purpost 
{ diagrams ana 
pictures that definite omething 
rt ! \ g It S i that takes 
ind that 1s accomp! shing its purpose. 

ove 


The Relief of English Overcrowding 


Che popular second edition of “Practical 


Housing’§ deals plainly with the existing 


evils of overcrowding on English soil, and 
prescribes as a remedy intelligent town 
planning. The analysis of conditions and 
possibilities of relief is given ompletels 


and logically, and is easily comprehended. 
The book sho “ae 


It is abundantly 


held, 


ild be of definite use in its 
illustrated with 


and with views showing 


town 
planning diagrams 


the contrast between unimproved houses 

and their bettered condition. 
The inelastic building by Eng 

land the cost development 


nnecessarily high, 


and streets 
laws of 
make ot estate 
and cause a wasteful 


that should be left 
and healthfulness 


cutting down of trees 


for the jos of the poor. 
and codperation 


landowners. 


and 


Greater foresight is needed, 
local authorities 


Act of 


involves much red tape, 


hetwee 
The Hi 


the first 


using 1890 is two parts: 
great ex- 
compulsory 


the municipality, and is 


pense and delay in its policy of 
land purchase by 


considered by the author unfair in principle 


and unsatisfactory in result; the second 
part compels individual houseowners to 
make their property whole and sanitary 


under penalty of demolishment. The ex- 
perience of Birmingham under this part of 
the act, as given, shows success, and the 


author meets objections to this policy with 
detailed answers. 

The text of the Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Act of 1909 forms one of the import- 
ant appendices to the The act 
provides for municipal house building, slum 
reform and slum prevention. The author 
of this book maintains that copartnership 
in housing, which is based on the principle 


~ § By J. S. Nett 
don, 1910. Duodex 
1 shilling net 


volume. 


efold. T. Fisher 
imo, 194 pp., 38 


Unwin, Lon- 
illustrations; 


mutual self-help, has a great advantage 

r municipal house-building. 

But the principle argument is always that 
hygienic, esthe tic, economical town-plan- 
ng will take “the two great 
the unmethodical 
destruction of the 
This proposition is proved 
full recognition of the 
ilties and objections. Examples of the 
from the 
The reader is re- 
however, that the “expensive and 
ious, but not impossible” task is “to 
existing towns as they are, and 
with infinite patience and per- 
severance, bring them up to what they 
izht to be.” 


eare of 
onal extravagances, 
se of land and the 
people s health.” 

detail, with a 


arden city idea are discussed 


view-point of economy. 





% 
A Noble Warfare 
The bright “Christmas stamp” has 
rmed millions of hearts into sympathy 
th the crusade against tuberculosis. In 


ore striking way has the value of co- 


peration been emphasized. Every pur- 
haser of a stamp felt himself a soldier in 
the tight, powerful because he was one of 


many. As a part of the campaign of edu- 
cation this has also been effectual. It has 
helped to make ready listeners to lectures 
and eager readers of a vast amount of 
literature on the subject; and thousands 


have thronged the various exhibits that in 
the last few years have tellingly illustrated 


the gospel of prevention and cure. 


“In the travelling exhibit of the Boston 
Tuberculosis Association is a realistic repre- 
sentation of two rooms side by side: one, a 
dark, dirty, disordered tenement-house room, 
wretched in the extreme; and the other, a 
neat, clean, simply furnished room, with the 
fresh air and light coming in through the 
window. One is labelled ‘The wrong kind 
of a room,’ and the other ‘The right kind 
of a room.’ This feature of the exhibit al- 
ways attracts much attention. On one occa- 
sion a little girl, after silently looking at 
both rooms, remarked to her father, who was 
with her: ‘Papa, our rooms look just like 
this one’ (pointing to ‘the wrong kind of a 
room’). ‘We’ve got to move, or we will all 
die of consumption.’ ” 

This paragraph from “The Great White 
Plague” illustrates the popular character 
of this study of the cause and cure of 
tuberculosis. The history given of the dis- 
ease and the warfare against it, the analy- 


t By Edward O 
& Co., New York, 
$1.08 postpaid 





Otis. 
1909. 


Thomas Y. Crowell 
Duodecimo, 321 pp.; 
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sis of its dangers and the instructions for 
treatment, are comprehensive, detailed and 
It is a valuable handbook of 
information and advice. 


nontechnical. 


Everywhere now-a-days one hears the ery 
There is no more impressive 
portion of this than that 
emphasizes the cruelty of treating as a 


or courage. 
volume which 
leper a consumptive who observes proper 
eare, and which characterizes the “consump- 
tion terror” as a cowardly evil. The lead- 
ers of the struggle believe that the disease 
New York 


which, as a municipality, has been 


can be ultimately stamped out. 
City, 


AMERI 


UAN:. CIETY 


most 
battle, 


conspicuous in its 
has in twenty years reduced its 
mortality from this cause more than 
per cent. 
Che open-air school is doing a gr 


Sanatoria, dispensaries and day 


gether with proper home treatment and 
publie playgrounds, are all doing their 
share, and the tuberculosis movement is in- 


valuable in toning up general health con 


ditions. Nations are uniting for this com- 
mon purpose in our era of peace. We are 
learning the nobler warfare of the preser- 


vation of life. 


The Question Box 


[Readers are invited to submit any questions falling within the scope of the maga- 


zine. 


benefit of inquirers.] 


QUESTIONS 

14. Williamsburg, Va.—Will you kindly 
tell me how to get information concerning ¢ 
possible water and sewage system for a 
small town which is much spread out and 
has very small city funds? It has been 
suggested that we use a number of artesian 
wells pumped by windmills and compressed- 
air tanks in connection with septic-tank dis- 
posal of sewage—a separate plant for certain 


groups of buildings. There are two large 
open greens in the center of the town, and 
these make piping from one plant too ex- 


pensive a proposition. 


we 
15. Bridgeport, Conn.—I write to inquire 
whether or not you know of any publication 
which contains a table of salaries paid to 
policemen in different cities of the United 
States. 
wt 
16. Minneapolis, Minn.—Can you furnish 
me with data concerning the auditoriums 
or coliseums or general-purpose buildings of 
recent construction in the leading cities of 
the country? 
w%e 
17. Fort Dodge, lowa.—Will 
put me in communication with some firm 
manufacturing a wagon which has proved 
successful for the handling of city garbage? 


you kindly 


ANSWERS 


13. Galesburg, IIl—The women of Gales- 
burg would perhaps do well, in their quest 
for experience testimony, to write to officers 
of the Civic Improvement Society in Water- 


The editors will endeavor to see that they are answered; but the codperation of all 
readers is requested, so that as much information as 


possible may be elicited for the 


loo, lowa; the Women’s Club in Dubuque, 
lowa; the Outdoor Art League in San José, 
Cal.; the Municipal Improvement League of 
Watertown, N. Y.; to the Park Commission 
of Jamestown, N. Y.; to the chairman of the 
Civics Department of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and to the chairman of 
its Art Department; and to the American 
Civic Association. 
CHARLES 
Rochester, N, Y 


MULFORD ROBINSON. 
we 
13. Galesburg, Ill.—The 
awakening has reached every 
of the United States that is 
opportunities now offered to 
for the Better City. All 
25,000 inhabitants, that 


terests of 


present civic 
town and city 
alive to the 
take a stand 
towns of 20,000 or 
are alert to the in- 
its people, have been quickened 


with a new civic spirit and have entered 
upon civic improvement Many of them 
have taken the first important step by 


securing a comprehensive plan of their city 
to guide them in the way the city should go 
Other towns of this size are promoting bet- 
ter civic conditions and without doubt will 
eventually have a city plan. The following 
towns are now enlisted on the civie side 

seeking to secure sanitary, healthful and 
more attractive municipalities: Shawnee, 
Muskogee and Oklahoma City, Okla.; Lan- 
sing, Mich.; Carlisle, Pa.; Cedar Rapids, 
Waterloo and Dubuque, Ia.; Salem, Mass.; 
Fort Smith, Ark.; Streator, Ill.; Dadeville, 
Ala.; San José, Cal.; Ridgewood, N. J 

Colorado Springs, Col.; Watertown, Geneva 
and Fayetteville, N. Y. While Oklahoma 
City has at the present time more than 
50,000 inhabitants, civic improvement arose 





ick 





with this wonderful city, out of the cornfield 


from which it sprang, twenty years ago 
ALICE D. MOULTON, 
Chairman Civics Committee, General 
ation of Women’s Clubs 
Warren, Ohio 


Fede! 


o% 

13. Galesburg, Ill.—Several cities of the 
Central West have been carry 
ing on very successful improvement work 
about the size, | 
think, of your city, outlines an excellent 
work througl 

Bay City, Mic! 
Davies is presi 
paraphlet 


states in the 
I 
particular, of 


s doing elective 

I refer to the 
ague, of which M. L 
send vou a 


copy of a 


they have issued, entitled “What to do for 
Bay City.” The suggestions are applicable 
to any other community I know Mr. Davies 
would be glad to answer any queries you 
may submit to him. The Terre Haute, Ind 
Civic League, of which Joseph H. Iglehart 
is president, is another successful organi 

ito! 

lam giving you a list of our public 


text books In. vi 
improvement Work 


most of which are 





phases of 
glad to send you s ich as vou mav select I 
assure you we shall be glad to be of any 
assistance possible to you 

RICHARD B. WATROUS 
American Civic Associatior 


Washinetor LD. ¢ 


secretary 


we 


14. Williamsburg, Va.—-Inasmuc is your 
correspondent gives such meagre informa 
tion about the existing conditions in his 
tow! it is possible to reply in but ver! 





rence to a water supply, it may 


be said that a small gasoline pumping plant 
forcing the water from the source of supply 
to a tank or reservoir at an elevation higher 
than the houses, would be found preferabl 
T 


umber of windmills pumping from 


different sources Gasoline engines have 

brought to such a state of perfectio1 

it almost anyone can operate them \! 
elevated tank would be preferable to 


' 


compressed air tank, as the pressure at the 


service pipes is always nearly uniform, ant 
the capacitv need not be so great The 
pumping outht suggested can now be in 
stalled at a very small outlay 

With reference to the sewage disposal it 
may be said that a single disposal plant is 
at all times to be preferred to a number of 
small ones It is probable that unless the 


AMERI( 


AN CIF > 


underground conditions necessitate extra 
ordinary expense, either by reason of rock 
or quick-sand excavation, it would be found 
more economical to lay the pipe 
across the than to construct 
several sewage disposal plants. Again the 
fact must be borne in mind that the so- 
called “septic tank” is not, in itself, a sewage 
disposal system, but only a part or a stage 
of a complete disposal scheme. The sewage 
after passing through a septic tank must be 
further treated on some form of filtration 
bed or by some method of disinfection, or by 
a combination of the two, before it will be 
Safe to pass it Into a water-course. 

In a number of states the laws are such 
that plans for water supply, sewerage and 
sewage disposal must be prepared by some 
competent person and be submitted to the 
Board of Health for examination and 
before any such project can be 
carried out This is as it should be, as it 
saves municipalities money by allowing only 
such plants to be constructed as are designed 
n accordance with the best modern practice 
ind specially suited to supply the needs of 

e community. In any event no public 
moneys should be expended until some defi 
e, well conceived scheme has been pre 
pared by a competent authority. 

CHAS. F. 

o% 
Conn.—*Police Adminis 
Leonhard Felix Fuld, reviewed 
issue, es fully the information 


sewers 


“open greens” 


state 


ppro\ 
approval 


Philadelphia, Pa MEBUS 


15 Bridgeport, 
tration’ by 
this Zi 
desired 
% 

16. Minneapolis, Minn.—See the descrip- 
tion of the Denver Auditorium in this issue. 
In Red Wing, Minn., there is the T. B 
Sheldon Memorial Auditorium, information 
in regard to which could probably be ob- 
tained City Clerk. At Northamp 
ton, Mass., a similar building was presented 
to the city by Edward Lyman; the Mayor, 
would doubtless answer 


from the 


being a trustee, 
juiries 


owe 
7. Fort Dodge, lowa.—FE. A. 
Engineer Department of Streets, 
inventor of the cart used in that city. 
The Hill Cart and Wagon Co., 48 Railroad 
(ve., Jersey City, makes the iron carts used 
New York. The Watson Wagon Works, 
Canestota, N. Y., make a smaller cart. The 
Haywood Wagon Co., Newark, N. Y., and 
Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., South Bend, Ind., 

l sanitary garbage carts. 


4 


Dorr, Chief 


soston, is 


also have 
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FOR THE PLAYGROUND 


of limited means nothing is better than a Children’s Slide. This is 
most popular, and more children can have fun with it than with any- 
thing else. It will be used continuously. Little need to say that it 
should be safe and durable. The Spalding Slide is lined with gal- 


vanized steel. There is no danger from splinters or slivers. 


If in the market for Steel Lined Slides or other Playground Apparatus 
Write for Catalog X 


PLAYTIME  Piaverotab” eHorécrarns FREE 








CHICOPEE, MASS. 
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Q. 


). 
« 


or 


A Much Shorter Catechism 


What was formerly the definition of a good citizen? A. One who kept out of jail 
und ted “right. 

Wh s that no longer ctor it tion ¢ \. Because “good citizens” of 
ti negative type made 1d citi¢ 

What are bad cities A. Cities tl by bosses for bosses and their re- 

nd are erefore dirty, ug steful 

What are good cities’ <A. Cities tl by the citizens for the citizens and 
are therefore clean, beautif il, e¢ 

Why cannot we have good cities? A. Because we have so few good citizens. 

What is a good citizen? A. One who! nly desires to serve his city, but has a 
thorough knowledge of its needs ar the means of supplying them as shown 
by the exp rience of ther cities 

Why is this knowledge necessary for the citizen who does not hold office? A. Be- 


cause without it he cannot know whether the city’s affairs are being properly 


administered. 
Why can he 
good men, 


Doc 


officials do: 


not trust if they are good men? A. They may be 


but 


not comp 


fiicials regard a knowledge of city affairs by citizens as desirable? A. Good 
Mod aman of 


Why do bad officials consider such knowledge objectionable. 
ance is the source of their power—and wealth. 

Why do good officials consider such knowledge desirable? A. Because they feel the 
need of the codperation and support that can only be given by an intelligent 
citizenship. 


ity « 


A. Because civic ignor- 


A, ———-. 


Have I enough civic knowledge to enable me to check bad, and to support good, 
officials and civic plans? A. ——— 


Am I then a good citizen? A. 


Have I the desire to be a good citizen? 


Will you not let Tue American City supply the knowledge to make you a good— 
a better—citizen ? 
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The best, selected, transplanted trees produce the best and quickest results 
Low priced trees are never satisfactory and are always an eyesore 
We grow trees as they should be grown and which give permanent results 
OUR CATALOGUE WILL TELL YOU ABOUT IT 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Inc. 


Growers of Shade Trees and Shrubs 


DRESHER - . - MONTGOMERY COUNTY - PENNSYLVANIA 




















The Tools for Saving the Lives of Trees 


Include specially trained heads and hands as well asinstruments made of steel. Anvbodv cat l-chest, 
but it requires patient study and actual experience under expert practitioners to fit a man for usin x tl € tool 
In a manner that will save tree life. Beautiful and healthy trees are a matter of not only a box of tool 

also of skillful treatment and careful attention upon the part of real experts 


The Davey Tree Experts Are Thoroughly Trained— 


Trained in theory and practice, under the direction of Jc vhr Dav rey. the ‘Father of Tree Surgery,” i: -* Davey I: 
Surgery They have had wide actual experi: nee ir of the country, and are now operating in the nor thern ‘7 altoft 
U nited States, from the Missouri Valley eastward and the ir services are available to tree owners in tt at portion of the country 
‘ = 

‘‘New Life In Old Trees,"’ by J. Horace McFarland, just out. Free to tree owners, on applica- 

tion. When you write, tell us how many trees you have. what kinds, whe re located, etc. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY, Inc., 375 Basswood St., KENT, OHIO 
Representatibes in Principal Cities from the Missouri Valley Eastward to the Atlantic 
(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery ; Formerly Called the Davey School of Practical Forestry 
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Ask For Book You Want 


Place che ck in square below in- 
dicating number of book desired: 
write and address on line 
and forward, with 10 cents 
attached, and the 
yours—without further expense 01 
obligation, 


1 THE ART OF FINANCIERING 


hame 
below 


postage book 8 


of course. 


2 FINANCIAL HAND BOOK 


3 BUSINESS BUILDING 
ee 


4 THE SELLING FORCE 

-.AND THE SELLING FARCE 
S THE GREAT LAW,OF AVERAGE... 
6 HOW $250 MAY RAISE $200,000 


The Business Development Co. of America 


GiT Tess) ssi: 


NEW 





119 ~via ‘Qwest 
NEW YORK 





Read below what the AMERICAN BANKER | 
says of these books. 


or ompany ot 


Development 


\m i the publishe r of five little books 
wl e most unique and interesting pub 
| 1 their way that The American Banke) 
has ever had the pleasur of receiving 

hey t ist amount of information that 
will be of value to bankers, promoters and busi 


ess tmnen who are 
their business. 

“These books sell for ten cents 
ire worth S10 a copy. 
to send for them.” 


Editorial extract 


iheonstedl in : balding up 


a copy and 
We advise our readers 
from “The 


American Banker,"’ March 5, 191 








— 
1} 
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If You HadaFire | 
In Your Office 








W hat v 1 become of your vital 
D paper and your important 
b ess correspondence and card ree- 


in the col- 
lutely necessary to 
the conducting of your business? They 
cannot be insured, cannot be repla 


destroyed, but they can be protected 


The ‘Safe- Cabinet 


is made entirely of steel and fire-proof 
material, Fire 


outer walls te 


ords, that have taken years 
lecting, that are abs« 














tests have brought the 
but left the 
d contents in perfect con- 
fully protected, 


The Safe-Cabinet (The Buk) 


» a white-heat 
inner walls an 


dition, 


is nearly s light as w< 0d and almost a 
inexpe ve It is a trem oes Sees - 
proportion to its size Inte rr ar- 
rangements are inter ingeable l 
and partitions can be indepe ndently ad- 
justed to s t every requireme nt eve 
susiness system The Safe-Cabinet _ for 
your business. Send for booklet andy] Ss. 


THE SAFE-CABINET Co. 


Sales Department 
Suite 51 Perin Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Hindrances to Good Citizenship 
By RIGHT HONORABLE JAMES BRYCE 


BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 


Author of ‘‘The American Commonwealth” 


When a man who for thirty 


years has been an honored participant i the 
political life of his own country, and who has also been a close student of political 
conditions in the United States—when such a man consents to speak to 

the hindrances to good citizenship, those 


who believe that 
corner-stone of our liberties should bs 


But Mr. Bryce 


ship; he shows 


good citizenshiy 
» willing to listen 
indicate the thre« 
us how to overcome them. I! 
result of broad experience 


rises refreshed, 


does more than hindrances t 


illed with that 


l 
s book is 


» good 


optimism whicl 


ind deep insight, tl 
encouraged and 
duties—or privileges 


one from which the readet 
inspired to a better fulfillment of his 
, as Mr. Bryce would call them 


Price, $1.25 Postpaid 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS Stw'Vork city 


E 
NEW YORK CITY 








When ordering please address Department S 








Bureau Loor, 

ad of infectious diseases « aahaadl by organic dust trom city or \ she tree 

Or. C1 man of th United States Agriculture Department in a papear re i ( yre the Nat 
Board of Health, use tl language: 








enttr 
t 
D a 
\ 
it it 
INDIVIDUAL OR NEIGHBORHOOD CLUB OUTFIT xX. 
For use by men who are unwilling to wait indefinitely for health and comfort nd st 
Send at once and keep your streets dry and dustless, your atmosphere pure and he ilthy. Any neigl 
borhood can do it itself. 


GOOD ROADS IMPROVEMENT CO., Crxciny» 
sect W \ 
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Maps For Any Purpose, 4. 
to Orc 
Est Ab ed 1 E C BRIDGMAN, 86 Ware St, r Y 
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Member A 

| Dawley, E. P., __ Society ce 

| Terr rar Grade Cr 
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Albright & Mebus 


CIVIL ENGINEERS 








Curtis, Henry S., Ph.D. 


Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


Forn ent 
Playgroun 1 iatior imerica 
Lecturer n Playgrounds a Adviser on local 

playground Probler 
Special ( f Lect Teachers, f 
Normal Stud ind for | 1 Directors 
Illustrated le res f Clul a Public M 
ings 








Duluth Engineering Company, The 
613-14-15 Palladio Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 

















W I 
Kirchoffer, W. G., C.E 
Plan eC " furnished for 
economical construction of l and hydraulic 
works, 
1\ i 
Ma x, WH£USCONSIN 
Morse, William F. 
Consulting Sanitary Engineer 
t VAY rrinity Bldg vw ¥ K 
c , - Se , f 
i f Wast M alit Institu- 
Business Establis ts, Designs for 
: ices f iny | se, Expert Inves- 
1 rep ts n any juestior of Waste 
{ t or Disposal 











Safe Sewage Disposal 
For Your Country Home 


Prominent people the country over are equipping their homes 
wih Ashley System of Sewage Disposal. 
It is exactly as effective as sewers 


Does Away With Cesspools “THE? 
outhouses and open drains, which breed disease 


and menace health. Within 100 miles of New L 
York city alone there are 300 Ashley Plants in 

successtul operation. We wil send you litera- ‘STEM 
ture explaining the workings of this system of SEWact 
Sewage Disposal if you are wanting perfect sani- q Sposa >) 
tation for , our home. Write for it. It's free 


ASHLEY HOUSE-SEWAGE DISPOSALCO. 


101 Armida Avenue, Morgan Park, Ill 
(Suburb of Chicago) 
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BOUND VOLUMES of 
THE 
AMERICAN CITY 


The three issues of 1909, con- 
stituting Volume I, have been 
substantially bound in cloth. 
Only 125 copies are available. 


PRICE, $1.00 POSTPAID. 








m—— SPECIAL OFFER 
Volumel, bound - - - - $1.00 
Subscription for 1910, - - : 1.00 

$2.00 


Special price, as long as sup- ] 75 
ply lasts, - + = = e 











THE AMERICAN CITY 
PUBLISHING CO. NEW YORK 

















Will You Accept This 
Business Book if We 
Send it Free? 








Sign and mail the coupon below. Send no money! 


Take no risk! 


One hundred and twelve of the world’s master business 
men have written ten books—2,o79 pages—1,407 vital business 
secrets, ideas, methods. In them is the best of all that they 


know about 
—Purchasing —Salesmanship —Position-Getting 
—Credits —Advertising —Position-Holding 
—Collections —Correspondence 


—Man-Handling 
—Accounting —Man-Training 
—Cost-keeping 


Organization 


—Selling Plans 
—Handling Customers 
—Office Systems 
—Retailing —Short-cuts and 

— Wholesaling Methods for every 


—Manufacturing line and department ness subjects. 


A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, picturing 
the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses great and small; pages 
4and 5 deal with credits, collections and with rock-bottom purchasing ; pages 
6 and 7 with handling and training men ; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with 
advertising, with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by 
mail; pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing the highest market 
price for your services—no matter what your line; and the last page tells how 
you may get a complete set—bound in handsome half morocco, contents in 
colors—for less than your daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily 


mewspaper. Will you read the book tf we send it free? 


Send mo moncy. Simply sign the coupon. 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Ciicago——mm 
If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my business or 
my salary, I should like to know So send 

descriptive booklet. I'll read it. wu 
Name 


—Business Generalship 
—Competition Fighting 
and hundreds and hun- 
dreds of other vital busi- 


on your 16-page free 





Address 





Business = 





Position 
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The Porcupine at Work 


A practical machine for simplifying and cheapening the repair of 


macadam streets. It rapidly breaks up the hardest macadam toa 
uniform depth, and leaves it 


with or without new crushed 





ready for rolling into a new surface 
stone. 





OFFICE OF 


Gentlemen The 
factory, and do¢ 


BOARD OF STREET COMMISSIONERS 
porcupine or ! d 
ll that is claimed it 
urfacing and re-shaping i 

in be done with it tl 
ling up the 


scariner 


in wit 
top material for ¢ 
» surface of the road is loos 

i er depth is requir ed ind it does 
wint intended for loosening I be ve tl 
adjuncts to any street department 





Circular No. 106- B, git giving comparisons of speed and cheapness as against hand labor, will be sent upon n request 


UNIVERSAL ROAD MACHINERY CO. 


120 LIBERTY STREET 





NEW YORK CITY 
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Don't Miss It—Saves You S65 


Special Limited Offer to American City Readers 
of 300 Latest 


_ MODEL & AMERICAN a 


his spe . ffer g~ives you ¢ igh-grade Typewriter a ; the lowest price at which a stand. 
ard machine 1s ever been i ind o eas terms a if Ame rican will do the work of the 
$100 machines at zh speed, and is covered wit the same guarantee It is their equal because it 
has every essential feature imbersome, troublesome and easily broken parts of other ma- 
chines been eliminated Its simplicity of nstruction the absence of the thousand and one 
little leve ar screws nd rings whi ke the st of $100 machines accounts for this u 
equaled offer The absence fa these <« Dp 1 parts makes the American tip the scales at 
12 pounds It’s the only gh ¢ le ne that really portable. The fundamental point of 
American superiority is t gle type-ba yne-p é f stee -non-bendable and unbreakable DY 
any roke t at in be “a ivered on e ke ind s is the cause of its simplicity, durabil 

eft 


Compare the Esonaiial Features of the $100 Machine and the $50 American as noted below 
The $100 Machine ——— The $50 American 


So Has the American 

Se Does the American 
So Is the American 

Speed Unlimited on 
American 

1200 Less Parts on 
the American 

Perfectly Aligned, 
Clear-cut Impres- 
sion from Amer- 
ican 

Extremely Light 
Ball-bearing Car- 


Work 
Carriage Action on 

riage on the 
American 


Some, Light; , \ Aight, 
Others Cumber- > sall-be: g 
: REO.we Pat Orr, ~ > - 
Portability Impos ~ ; ric 
ible When Con “ewe < . & 
venience is Con Weight 
dered ; One-piece Bar, Less 
~ > 


Fewer Parts Less 
Dur ibility Varied Complex, Longer 
I'wo-Color Ribbon Life 


Two Color Ribbon Shift 




















Universal Keyboard 

Print from Ribbon 

Type Bar Machines 

Adaptability for 
Rapid Work 

\ mous Ly grees of 
( omplic ited 
Mechanism 

High Qualit \ ot 


hed bhaetel Wok ° 


’ f 
Some » b «ih Tabulating Indica- 
A few have Tabula ; ‘. oe a a / » tor on |] very 
ted Indicator ‘ . : ose t a American 


Shift only on 


Special Price, $35 


Each machine has rub- 
er dust cover, oil type 
brush and full directions 
for using. Handsome 
enameled metal case, 
$2.50 extra; canvas 
traveling case, $5 extra. 


Price, $100 














You have the choice of 
3 styles of type: Large 
for public speakers, me- 
dium for business, elite 
for personal correspond- 
ence 

















am n't ben the American on our 

American Typewriter Company, 265 Broadway, N. Y FIVE DAYS’ FREE TRIAL more any ae, SE sat the stteched 

at onc is Willi Ship y an 

: r r ne ! F. O. B., N Y. Use it our office, give it the 

, . : . 4 r on 1 Ngee <_~ : t t note its ig you the durabilit - 

- ant manteied t by t e of ly the very finest mate rials throug! 
I ? t notify y it ft et t t actness, its superior fir and it 

w ’ 4 2 out ¢ \ If . ' ir i< all s ne u are entirelv 

. . : ked l, keep it, send us $5 Agr first and you , t $35 all 

a A r a. ; J i wee $5 it n the balance you can pay at $5 a month for six 

$35 is paid, 1 properts 4 til paid ¢ months Don’t delay, simply fill out and mail the coupon 

Nes with f neces The m shes will answer all questions. 

qanseccoucusnscoe S fy the style of type you wish and if you wish a hard 

Adiress n for manifolding 

Town Stat __ | American Typewriter Company, 265 Broadway, N. Y. 

References _ require Incorporated 1893 
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cuanigatatianinai a a i 
“During the past year one of my friends, a mar f iti - | 

forty-six. It was said that his death was the result of rwork, and at the u ste cause wa 

failure of the kidneys. I knew his ‘babite f work intimately, i | mon. tis pica ia canal 

alone c¢ ald account for the sad result which took " f lif . 

all his experiences qualified him to do better work thar ‘ ever done before It k th : 

mental tre uuble was 't at he did not know ww to ru sical machinery.’ T) HG 

in his Ir icti 








if You Feel the Strain, 


and most men and women in these days of feverish activity do, buy 
or borrow Dr. Luther H. Gulick’s little book, “The Efficient Life.” 

Almost every subscriber of ‘THe AMERICAN City really needs 
to read, study and inwardly digest this book, because it tells the 
reader how to manage his body to get the best out of life. It is a 
new kind of practical, common-sense book for the new and exacting 
conditions of these days, written by a physician of high ability and 
position, who is known, moreover, to the readers of this paper, for 
his activity in furthering the Playground Movement in American 
Cities. 

CHAPTER SUBJECTS: 





Speed, The Attack on Constipation, 
Efficiency, Fatigue, 

Life That is Worth While, Sleep, 

States of Mind and States of Body, Stimulants and Other Whips, 
The Body Shows Character, The Bath—For Body and Soul, 
Exercise—Its Use and Abuse, Pain—The Danger Signal, 
Meat, Drink, and the Table, Vision, 

The Business of Digestion, Vitality—The Armor of Offense, 
Waste, Growth in Rest. 


Like most publishers we may have issued many books that will not have any 
lasting effect, but this book is of another kind and it will have a great effect. We 
will send it to any reader of THE AMERICAN Clty to be paid for if found 
valuable as we claim it to be, or to be returned if our praise of it is not justified. We 
have an ambition to put forth 100,000 copies, and we gladly asscme the risk of its 
being helpful and entirely satisfactory. 


1 Vor. 12mo, $1.30 Postpaip 
USE THIS BLANK ———__- ——_—— 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 
133 East 16TH Street, New York City 
In accordance with your offer in the current AMERICAN City, send me a copy of 
The Efficient Life, by Luther H. Gulick, M. D. I will send you $1.30 if the book 
is satisfactory, or return it in five days. 
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N STUDYING MUSIC, the method is 
the most important thing to consider, 


because the time it takes and the cost all 
hinge on it. 

You might spend a large sum of money in trying 
various teachers and methods, only to find in the end, 
that you had wasted your money, which wouldn’t be 
so bad if the trouble ended there, but it doesn’t. 
You have learned a lot of things that aren’t so—all have to 
be unlearned; that’s time worse than lost. Start right! 

Know before you start that you are starting right. If we 
don’t furnish convincing proofs of the superiority of The 
Quinn-Campbell Conservatory of Music’s home study method, 
you will not be out anything, but if we do, you will thank us 
to your dying day. 

Best of all, we pay your tuition; all you need do is to give in 
exchange a few hours’ help. When we receive your request for 


particulars, they will go by return mail. Why not fill out coupon 
and mail today ? 


The Peoples University 


P. O. Box 997, University City, St. Louis, Mo. 


ee ae ee - CUT HERE ----------—----— —-----=- 
THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY 
P. O. Box 997, University City, St. Louis, Mo. 


Music 


! 

| 

I 

l 

Please send me, without obligation on my part, full information about your Courses in | 
| 

) 

| 

Name , 
i 


Street and No 


| City State 


_ _— — ee ee ee 
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The Straight Road 
To Good Roads 


O you remember the feeling you had after paying a dollar 













































PEAKING 


subject of Our 
for a thing when you should have bought something worth Public Highways,” before 
two dollars? It wasn’t economy—it was extravagance; the County Commissioner 


Association at Terre Haute 
Ind., last fall, Mr. J. C. Crabill 
said: “Good roads are x " 
portant to the financial, social, and 


it wasn't money saved—it was money wasted. And 
this method of wasting money has had many extreme illus- 
trations of late in the well.intentioned desire for economy in 


the making of good roads. But now, happily, the appeal educational well-being of a « 
of mere cheapness has lost its charm. Where good roads munity that no enumeration of the 


advantages is likely to include all t! 
benefits ;" again, referring to recent ex 
perimental road work, he said that enough 
had been accomplished “to prove that the 
cheapest road is never the best road, but that 
the best road is always the cheapest. 
Withexact knowledge of the meaning conveyed 
by this application of the oft-repeated truism, we 
solicit an investigation of our claims for “ Pioneer 





are decided upon, good materials are being used and 
right methods are being pursued. Taxpayers loudly 
protest against the maintenance cost of a cheaply 
constructed macadam road. They are demanding 
roads which will require practically no repairs 
whatever during the first five years after the 
work is completed. And this firm stand 
properly “rules out” coal- 
tar, oils,so-called“asphalts”’ 
and other similar materials. 
Today the Straight Road 
to Good Roads is found in 
the use of “ Pioneer’’ Road 
Asphalt. You will invest 
more in this kind of a road than 
you will in an oil-tar mixed 
macadam, but you won't 
spend as much for repairs. 
In fact,at the end of three 
years, owing to the low 
cost of maintenance, 
the actual cost of a 
“Pioneer” As- 
phalt road will 
be less 
than for 
oil-tar 


class from coal-tar, pitch, and oil asphalts. 
Its basic material is Utah Gilsonite from our 
own mines. 


Road Asphalt. Itis ina separate and distinct 


Road Asphalt 


For waterproofing qualities, for cementi- 
tiousness, and for durability, this material 
admittedly leads all bituminous products. 

“Pioneer” Road Asphalt, used in accordance 
with our specifications, will give maximum good results. It binds 
the particles of stone in such a way as to secure a homogeneous 
pavement which is noiseless, waterproof, and sanitary, and which will 
not wear into holes and ruts, nor become muddy or dusty 
has been so treated that rain or snow, heat or cold does not aff 

State Highway Commissioners in various states are profiting by our 14 
years’ practical experience and are using our “Pioneer’’ Road Asphalt. 

So-called ““asphalts” made by a distillation of oils, and sold cheap are t 
expensive in the end. They are lacking in cohésiveness and durability It costs 
too much to keep them in repair. California's experiments with oiled roads were 
expensive. but the lesson is not without its value, and the folly will never again be 
duplicated anywhere. 

Road quality is the demand of the hour—and road quality 1s assured by the em- 

ployment of “Pioneer” Road Asphalt. It means highways that will withstand the severe 
demands of modern traffic. It means freedom from dust, It means waterproof roads. It 











_ +: Z se saving in cost of maintenance. 
mixed means an immense ing S ? c oe 
“ This material is in the same class with our " Pioneer” Filler Asphalt for brick and 
maca- : ‘ 1 
block pavements, which has been used with perfect success in hundreds of cities, repeatedly 
winning the highest endorsement of engineers and the approval 
oftax payers. Are you interested in macadam road building? 
If so, don’t experiment with oils and so-called “‘asphalts 


Start right. Insist upon a material that has made good—that 
has stood the test. Write us for further particulars. 


The American Asphaltum & Rubber Co. 
600-614 Harvester Building 
Chicago 





ai 
ROAD AT HAMMOND INDIANA 
Laid in 1908. waterproofed with “Pioneer” Road Asphalt 
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